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For the past two summers—and 
again in the summer of 1969—two 
programs held on Oberlin’s campus 
have been surprising participants 
for their ability to deliver even 
more than one would expect them 
to. One of these, Alumni Family 
Week, because it is sponsored by 
the Alumni Association as well as 
the College, has been regularly ex-~ 
tolled to our readers. 

The other, the Conservatory’s 
Rockefeller Foundation-sponsored 
Teachers’ Performance Institute, has 
been advertised and “‘covered”’ pho- 
tographically. However, we’re rea- 
sonably certain that only those 400 
music teachers who have attended 
the six-week sessions really under- 
stand the uniqueness. 

Therefore, we are pleased to pre- 
sent Don Pease’s article (Page 8) 
which uses a newsman’s technique 
of letting liberal quotes give even 
non-musically inclined readers an 
idea of what’s been going on. Resi- 
dents of Oberlin, of course, and par- 
ticipants in Alumni Family Week 
have come to look forward to the 
public concerts presented by the 
TPI. They’ve also talked to the vis- 
iting music teachers and heard them 
say what Mr. Pease reports. They 
can verify the accuracy of the ar- 
ticle as they smile at the mention 
of things like Dean Fountain’s 
Dracula sweatshirt. 


We suspect some readers over- 
looked last May’s article on “Martin 
Luther King Jr.’’ because they 
guessed it might be merely a eu- 


logy. We hope, therefore, that the 
title of Professor Long’s article on 
Page Four won’t lead anyone to be- 
lieve that Mr. Long for once in his 
life has written anything ho-hum. 
Editors of the Alumni Magazine 
have long since learned that Mr. 
Long’s sermons and speeches dis- 
prove the editorial adage that the 
spoken word has to be rewritten 
prior to publication. 

This article has been subjected to 
very little adaptation from the text 
of his original sermon at the First 
Church in Oberlin. We do recom- 
those 


speed reading try 


mend that accustomed to 
slowing down this 


tim 30 they Il be ure to savor ii 


THE PATHOLOGY OF PERVERSITY 


by Edward LeRoy Long Jr. 


Professor of Religion 


OST MEN IN our time are convinced there is 
Wiese: wrong in human culture. The dilem- 
mas and malfunctions of our society weigh upon our 
spirits with increasing disillusionment. While the 
disaffection is greatest at the polar ends of the com- 
mitment spectrum, there is all too little enthusiasm 
in the middle for the unreformed continuation of or- 
dinary establishments. Every gathering, be it for 
small talk on the street corner, or for serious talk in 
the bull session, swings as if attracted by some dis- 
tant polar force to the discussion of the times. Every 
pilgrimage begun is undertaken under the shadow of 
frustration or of discontent. We live amidst a de- 
pression of the spirit which knows no boundaries of 
economic class, a bankruptcy of enthusiasm which is 
greatest among those who are most sensitive to hu- 
man aspiration. Isaiah’s description of Jerusalem 
sounds strangely relevant: 

We all growl like bears, we moan and moan like 

doves; we look for justice, but there is none; for 

salvation, but it is far from us. 

—Isaiah 59:11 (R.S.V.) 

The agony of this situation is compounded by 
the sharp disagreements between men as to what is 
wrong. We are befuddled by divergent readings of 
the symptoms. Thus, in addition to being unhappy 
about what is wrong, we are uncertain how to diag- 
nose it. Of course we can say that man has become 
separated from God, but while Billy Graham makes 
television splurges with such generalties, they do 
not settle very much. I prefer this account from 
the pen of a contemporary theologian: 

The question mark has been put against everything 

that once gave coherence and direction to human 

life in the Western world. Here we can agree with 

theologians of culture that this anxiety is ontologi- 

cal, it reaches, that is, into the depths of contempo- 

rary life. People continue to worry about success, but 

the worry goes deeper than the fear of not having it 

or the fear of losing it; now many are deeply un- 

certain that success really matters. A society hither- 

to overwhelmingly goal-orientated, and until now 

pathologically fixated upon success as the all-com- 


manding goal, is now fundamentally uncertain of 
the value of the purposive life. 


Speculation about, and the analysis of, the roots 
and fruits of human wrong takes place constantly on 
all levels of insight and sophistication. Reporters, 
columnists, novelists and poets; scholars, politicians 


and men of affairs offer continual, and sometimes 
conflicting, judgments about the state of the world. 
Theologians also make their judgments, hoping to 
contribute a distinctive perspective rooted in their 
world view for understanding the human predica- 
ment and the contours of social malfunction. But 
like everybody else, theologians speak with many 
voices and from a variety of perspectives upon the 
human situation. Spin the dial of the Sunday morn- 
ing religious radio broadcasts. You will find your- 
self tuned to a veritable Babel of conflicting voices. 
But even more sober and sophisticated theology is 
subject to whims and fads. At one time the secular 
was considered bad, whereas now it is supposed to be 
great. In the diagnosis of human ills there has beer 
a significant shift of emphasis even within theology 
itself—a shift that both mirrors and illumines the 
times and moods of the culture in which we live. 


Mas. OF us, for example, were raised upon a 
theology that sensed the ambiguity in every human 
situation. We were prepared to explain the conflict 
of values that inheres in every social strategy and 
to understand that there is a perennial predicament 
confronting man which sometimes forces him to 
compromise one set of values in order to attain an- 
other. This perspective was created largely by the 
need to use violence in opposing the nationalistic 
totalitarianism that, in the fascist movements of 
Western Europe, sought to impose its will upon all 
Western civilization. While the moral consensus ac- 
cepting the justice of World War II was very high, 
the perspective with which we fought it was curious- 
ly reserved. We looked upon the task as a necessary 
tragedy, as an evil that had to be performed in order 
to preserve a good. In consequence, we looked upon 
every instrument of justice as an imperfect instru- 
ment; we understood compromise as an inevitable 
corollary of the exercise of responsibility, and we 
believed that even the best achievements of men 
are unworthy instruments of God’s purposes. We 
knew there were no neat answers to man’s social 
predicament, and thus neatly dismissed every simple 
proposal for the cure of mankind’s ills as the illusive 
sentimentality of a Utopian dreamer. 

‘Hartt, Julian N., A Christian Critique of American Culture (New 


York: Harper and R ri 5 ; a ‘ 
permission, ow, Copyright 1967) pp 18f. Reprinted by 
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AND PATHOLOGY 


Today, the tendency is different. Younger theo- 
logians, whose perspective has been shaped by suc- 
cess with direct action for civil rights and the at- 
tendant thrill of challenge to social wrong (the use 
of which raised few moral qualms), tend to think 
of human ills as the result of deliberate bad inten- 
tions. This has engendered an activist understanding 
of social wrong that believes resolute hostility to 
evil can establish justice. The theological generation 
raised on this experience tends to be suspicious of 
compromise, impatient with delays, unaware of the 
ambiguity in every human achievement. It seeks a 
direct confrontation with social wrong and clear-cut 
action to overcome it. It thinks more in terms of 
eradicating evil than of alleviating it. Whereas 
Utopian was an epithet of condemnation, it is now 
the keyword to enthusiasm. 

For convenience, let us speak of the first perspec- 
tive as a pathology of perplexity. It understands the 
great enigmas by which mankind is often uncertain 
and unclear about how the morally right can best be 
obtained. It tends to believe that social ills reflect 
the general plight of men as sinners rather than the 
planned outcome of deliberate wrong-doing. The 
second perspective, in contrast, might be called a 
pathology of perversity, and tends to believe that 
social evil is a consequence of mal-intention which 
can be overcome by pushing culprits around. It pre- 
supposes that an increase in the fury of resistance to 
evil can do away with the persistence of sin. 


Bye. OF THESE perspectives might well find a favor- 
ite scripture passage. The first responded to the 
seventh chapter of Romans, with its memorable cry 
of Paul’s despair under the law: “I can will what is 
right, but I cannot do it.” The second, perhaps less 
definite about which passage to cite, might turn to 
the first chapter: “For the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and wickedness 
of men who by their ungodliness suppress the truth.” 

In medicine great harm can follow when a faulty 
diagnosis leads to an abortive therapy. The same 
may well be true of social and political action. The 
perspective of perplexity that dominated theological 
thinking during my years of formation did tend to 
undercut certain resolves that might, for example, 
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OF PERPLEXITY 


have become impatient more quickly with the plight 
of the American black man. But the present mood 
of activism in both its left and right wing forms may 
prompt us to believe that too many human ills can 
be solved if only we bring pressure to bear upon 
those who are deemed to cause evil. 


le TEMPTATION is perennial, in theology, as else- 
where, to bind ourselves to the experience of the 
moment in such a way as to shape perspectives upon 
all future understandings. If there is a sense of the 
ambiguous in a pressing immediate experience we 
impose a sense of perplexity upon all subsequent 
social phenomena. When a particular experience 
seems successful in terms of activist action, we im- 
pose our resolute drives for the solution of ills by 
fiat upon everything we do and all that confounds 
us in the social realm. Yet, if we diagnose a pathol- 
ogy of perplexity as a condition of perversity we 
apply pressure to a situation crying for guidance 
rather than coercion. By demanding change of those 
who are either unaware of what to do, or genuinely 
unable because of circumstances to do it, we create 
those feelings of despair and frustration Saint Paul 
knew as frustration under the law. Utopians who 
merely condemn existing authority for its short- 
comings, yet have no constructive and structural 
program for an alternative authority, merely sow 
the seeds of rancor and distrust. On the other hand, 
if we diagnose a pathology of perversity as a condi- 
tion of perplexity, then we will be tempted to toler- 
ate evils which ought to be eliminated. Those in 
power who admonish us to trust the system because 
it produces some good things, may be guilty of 
smothering a festering sore with the salve of appeals 
for loyalty. 

We should strive, therefore, for sensitivity and 
accuracy in our social diagnosis. We should scru- 
tinize the actualities rather than apply the precon- 


PROFESSOR LONG, a member of the Oberlin faculty since 
1957, should be remembered by most readers for his Feb- 
ruary 1967 article urging creativity in relating the past to 
the present. In the fall of 1967 he was the keynoter for an 
orientation seminar on Liberal Education. He holds degrees 
in civil engineering from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
divinity from Union Theological Seminary and Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. 
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ceptions with which we are too easily infatuated. 
We must remain open to the possibility that in some 
instances social evils spring from perplexity; in 
others, from perversity. We must learn to discrim- 
inate and differentiate—to know which pathology, 
or which admixture of pathologies, most accurately 
characterizes a concrete circumstance. We must 
learn when an increase in power is necessary to alter 
perversity of intention and when a compassionate 
inquiry is needed to shed light upon the dark re- 
cesses of perplexity. Thus guided by a sound pathol- 
ogy, we may learn to apply the proper and appro- 
priate therapy. We will sense when to counsel; 
when to condemn; when to enlighten, and when to 
jab; when to inquire, and when to exhort; when to 
persuade and when to push around; when to treat 
troubled men with forgiving compassion and when 
to confront evil men with direct action. 

Such wisdom might seem to come from the 
capacity to read circumstances maturely. It might 
be said to require the best of that quality of mind 
which is often called objectivity. It might be con- 
sidered to come more from the fruits of intellectual 
insight than from the cultivation of the spirit or 
the growth of character. But to suppose that learning 
alone can bring us to the fullness so sorely needed 
for social health is to make a half truth into a whole 
untruth. Our reading of a cultural condition stems 
not alone from the cool dispassion of inquiry. It also 
reflects our gut responses and the ultimate commit- 
ments of our spirits. It is a curious fact (but true) 
that when the moral issues were most clear-cut (as 
they were in World War II) we most clearly under- 
stood the dimensions of ambiguity in human achieve- 
ment. Now, when the moral issues are most intense- 
ly difficult, men seem obsessed with simplistic ex- 
planations which attribute perversity to others. 


1. IS EASY to let the analysis of perversity apply to 
those with whom we feel ourselves in conflict. This 
breeds a self-righteousness which divides all men 
into those who have virtue and those who don’t, be- 
tween the other side which causes the trouble, and 


our side, which tries to stop it. Taken by itself and 
pursued without the safeguards of humility the 
pathology of perversity breeds pride and arrogance 
in men and tears apart the social fabric. “Stop the 
recruiters,” slogans one side, “murderers have no 
rights.” “Club the yippies,’ cries the other, “peace- 
niks are contemptuous of law and order.” Diagnoses 
of this sort constitute the battle cry of passion rather 
than the insights of the mature. They are to be 
transcended only by the redemption of man’s spirit 
at work on top of the illumination of his mind. 

It is an ultimate hope and confidence of the 
Christian that the good news of God’s love for man- 
kind, bestowed upon us despite both perversity and 
perplexity, somehow and in the long run can en- 
gender that maturity which complements and rend- 
ers skills and competence fruitful. This is an article 
of utmost faith, for empirical evidence of enormous 
proportions shows that religion is frequently itself 
a source of the pathological. That self-righteousness 
which divides men from each other and which could 
yet tear to shreds the fabric of our mutuality as a 
people, does not evaporate when men “get religion.” 
But alas, neither does it go away when they despise 
or neglect it. There is no institutionalized measure 
of grace, yet no anti-institutional safeguard of sanc- 
tity; no structural establishment that is co-extensive 
with virtue, yet no chaotic anarchy populated only 
by saints. The redempion of God is enigmatic; it 
cannot be managed or controlled, yet it can be ap- 
propriated and in humility, accepted, especially by 
those who are perplexed by the realization of the 
ambiguity of their own virtue. 

The process of cultural diagnosis surely will con- 
tinue. We have seen the intensification of the 
process under the special stimulation of an election 
campaign. Simplistic suggestions and overdrawn 
conclusions barrage, and sometimes engulf, whole 
segments of this nation. If one could not muster con- 
fidence in the ultimately redemptive activity of God 
at work through both the perversities and perplex- 


ities of the human enterprise, despair would indeed 
be inevitable. ae 
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Students show wisdom 
without claiming 
to have invented it 


by Frank Hruby 
in The Cleveland Press 


THE SIZE and shape of the much-discussed gen- 
eration gap depends greatly upon two factors: 

WHo Is DOING the talking. 

THE AMOUNT of understanding he is willing 
to give the other side. 

For the rest, it is a question of semantics, 
and one gets the feeling, when observing 
closely, that the gap is not nearly as deep nor 
as wide as the words used by either side might 
suggest. 

Last Sunday night (Dec. 1, 1968) there was 
a forum by Oberlin College student leaders 
on WKYC Radio which was one of the most 
succinct, well-reasoned exposures to the in- 
sights and thinking of the younger generation 
that I have as yet come across. These young 
men, discussing the academic enigma, “stu- 
dent power,” were articulate and informed to 
a degree that would make any member of the 
“critical generation” proud of what he and his 
age group had accomplished. 

(“Critical generation” is what those of us 
old enough to wonder whether we are middle- 
aged or not are now being called, and which, 
I think, is a good name.) 

Somehow they managed to make “protest” 
a good word. “Student power” itself also came 
in for a bit of explanation. It came as a breath 
of fresh air to learn that the term is neither 
adequate nor accurate for what students are 
really saying. 

Being loyal to their peers, they did not come 


Mr. Hrusy, columnist and music critic for the 
Cleveland Press, ulso teaches at University School 
in Cleveland Heights and has sons attending Mar- 
quette and Rochester Universities. The WKYC pro- 
gram was the first of a two-Sunday discussion on 


“Student Power.” Students who spoke were Roger 
Conner, president of Forensic Union and vice pres- 
ident of the Senior Class; Robert Shapiro, president 
of Student Senate, and Paul Tamminen and Kalman 
Resnick, co-directors of the Experimental College. 


right out and say that the violent radicalism 
at Berkeley or Columbia or at Oberlin last 
spring is frowned upon by the majority of 
students. But this became evident in the 
moderate tone, the logical arguments, and the 
way they were put forth. 

By a curious coincidence, that same radio 
station on Sunday morning ran its weekly 
Dorothy Gordon Youth Forum, and the con- 
trast in mood, in decorum and in irritability 
quotient was astounding. 

Their guest was Jack Valenti of the motion 
picture industry, and the» subject was the 
classification or rating system the movies have 
adopted. 

Here the generation gap was really no 
greater than that described by the Oberlin 
students, but the demeanor of the Youth 
Forum participants as it came over the air- 
waves seemed specifically directed toward 
widening whatever gap they could lay their 
voices on. 

The Oberliners, by careful selection of 
words and phrases, showed exactly where and 
why they thought their counsel would be 
helpful in improving the college situation and 
where they thought they could competently 
assume responsibility—a phrase almost totally 
absent from the violent vocabulary these days. 

The Gordon forum kids, on the other hand, 
showed little but contempt for rules or regula- 
tions instituted by no matter whom. Their only 
goal was the current freaky application of the 
word “freedom’’—meaning “I don’t care what 
you tell anyone else, just don’t try to tell me 
what to do, see, or say.” 

By their mature attitude the Oberlin Col- 
lege men gave their generation a breadth and 
depth that is seldom noted and rarely visible. 
They have shown wisdom without claiming 
to have invented it. 


Practicing 
what you teach 


{ 
makes a difference 
by Don J. Pease 
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Rockefeller program’s immersion technique 
enables teachers to be performing musicians 


Y THE END of 1969 the quality of music teaching 
B should he improved in some 60Q American 
school districts thanks to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion’s grant of $315,000 to the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music. 

The program, now entering its third year, brings 
200 elementary and secondary music teachers to the 
Conservatory again this summer (July 7-Aug. 2) for 
what is known as the Teachers Performance Insti- 
tute. It is a four-week opportunity for teachers of 
music to become performers of music on an intensive 
scale with tuition and living expenses fully paid. 

The teachers come each summer from 35 or more 
states, from the big cities and from places like Grant’s 
Pass, Ore., and Huron, S. D., where the local music 
teacher rarely can be a performing musician. 

At Oberlin, they immerse themselves in practice 
and performance for four solid weeks. As one par- 
ticipant in the 1968 session put it, “Everything is so 
well organized—all we have to do is perform, eat 
and sleep.” 

They leave Oberlin better prepared to instruct 
and to inspire youngsters in their schools. One 26- 
year-old teacher from Richboro, Pa., said of his four- 
week experience in 1968: “This will make me so 
much better a teacher. I know it, and I’ve been a 
good teacher. I’ve had a lot of success in four years.” 

Advertised widely in professional magazines such 
as the National Music Educators Journal, the Teach- 
ers Performance Institute (TPI) annually draws 
some 400 applicants, about half of whom are ac- 
cepted. Vocalists provide information concerning 
voice classification, range, past performing experl- 
ence and length of time in teaching (preference is 
given to those who have taught at least three years). 
Instrumentalists audition by tape recording. The 
majority of the participants teach in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. A dozen of last summer’s 
participants teach in parochial or private schools and 
a smaller number teach privately or in colleges. The 
1968 age range was from 24 to 67, with a median close 
to 35. 

As participants soon learn, the Teachers Per- 
formance Institute (for which four hours of Oberlin 
credit are given) aims to allow them (1) to reassess 
their standing as performing musicians, (2) to enrich 
their own rehearsal procedures, (3) to enlarge their 
musical horizons through the exchange of ideas with 
their colleagues, (4) to perform and better under- 
stand contemporary music, and (5) to carry back to 
their own positions renewed inspiration and higher 
ideals. 
Mer. PEASE is co-editor with Brad H. Williams, ’01, of the 
Oberlin News-Tribune. This article was written for the 
Rockefeller Foundation, published in its Quarterly on Dec. 
1, 1968, and is reprinted by permission. 
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The TPI technique is to provide the teachers max- 
imum opportunity for performance. Immersion is 
not too strong a descriptive word for the process. 
One participant put it this way: “It’s given me an 
opportunity I never would have gotten any other 
way—so much in depth. The first week was so in- 
tense you could hardly stand it. This is really a 
religious experience.” 

The TPI participants are divided among three 
major groups, a full symphony orchestra, a choir of 
100 and a 25-member wind ensemble. In 1968 the 
orchestra was directed by George Trautwein, asso- 
ciate conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra; the choir by Robert Fountain, dean of the 
Oberlin Conservatory; and the wind ensemble by 
Kenneth Moore of the Oberlin faculty. 

For members of all three groups, the daily sched- 
ule was similar: two hours of full group rehearsal 
in the morning, two more hours in the afternoon; 
sectional or added full group rehearsals in the eve- 
ning; chamber and other small group classes morning 
and afternoon; one to four hours of individual prac- 
tice per day. The weekday rehearsals pointed toward 
a full public concert each major group would give 
each weekend and to the recitals and chamber con- 
certs which filled nearly every evening of the final 
10 days of the institute. 

For the singers, four Conservatory faculty mem- 
bers offered seven classes in voice, solo repertoire 
for high school students, madrigals, sacred choral 
literature, opera, diction, and baroque, 19th century 
and contemporary literature. 

For instrumentalists, six Conservatory professors 
coached more than 20 chamber ensembles. Typically, 
a TPI participant might be involved directly in two 
or more small ensembles or classes and sit in occa- 
sionally on others. To many, as for a nun from Port- 
land, Ore., the chamber music would be “the peak 
of my summer’s experience.” 

The heavy emphasis on performance means ardu- 
ous hours of rehearsal, especially for singers with 
rusty pipes or brass players with flabby chops, but 
the TPI participants seem to enjoy, even revel in 
it. A major purpose of the TPI is achieved when a 
young trombonist can say, “It’s something I’ve al- 
ways dreamed of—it’s finding out that you’re really 
good enough to do something. As a music teacher 
you're boxed off from the rest of the faculty at home. 
You get to doubting your real capabilities.” 

A vocal music teacher from Williamsport, Pa., had 
no regrets whatever about the 14-hour days: “Some- 
times I collapse at 5 p.m. and rest till supper, but to 
me it would be sheer agony to be here and not be 
able to do all there is to do.” 

The hard work is also relieved by camaraderie 
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among participants, by rapport between conductors 
and performers, and by balance in the repertoire. 
Choir director Fountain drives his singers to the limit 
rehearsing a difficult work like Schoenberg’s “De 
Profundis.” The next day, during warmup exercises, 
he’s apt to have the entire choir jogging around the 
concert hall, or he might come into rehearsal riding 
a bicycle or wearing a Dracula sweatshirt. Rehears- 
ing five singers at 10 p.m. in excerpts from Mozart’s 
“The Magic Flute,” opera coach Dan Harris once 
asked if the group had had enough. “No,” they an- 
swered, “this is fun.” Harris replied, ‘Frankly, I’ve 
tried to keep this as an antidote to some of the more 
difficult stuff you are singing in choir. And this 
music is something you could do with a high school 
group.” 

Another TPI highlight is the presence each week 
of a different contemporary composer (in 1968, Wal- 
ter Aschaffenburg, George Rochberg and William 
Bergsma) whose works are performed at the final 
three weekend concerts. The composers attend re- 
hearsals, hold informal group meetings with partici- 
pants, talk with them as individuals. The contact 
between composer and performers helps make par- 
ticipants more at home with contemporary music. 

One instrumentalist said, “I had a long talk with 
Mr. Rochberg about his music. I didn’t like it and 
didn’t understand it, and I told him so. He took the 
time to explain his music to me, and now I at least 
have a better understanding of it. I’ve learned tol- 
erance. Just because I happen not to like some music 
of the 20th century doesn’t mean it isn’t great music. 
Music means different things to different people.” 

A choir member said having composers in resi- 
dence proved “they’re human and alive. It breaks 
down previous prejudices. We came with the feeling 
that we would enjoy singing Bach but we weren’t so 
sure about the contemporary music. Now we all 
view it with new appreciation.” 

For choir director Fountain, the performing of 
difficult 20th century works is important because “J 
would hope they would challenge their kids back 
home, realize they are dealing with a new generation 
and not superimpose their own limitations on the 
kids. I don’t expect them to go home and drag out 
Schoenberg, but I hope they’ll challenge their young- 
sters as I have challenged them.” 

In addition to the hours of rehearsal and perform- 
ance, the TPI participants are immersed in music in 
a dozen other ways, beginning with the opportunity 
to exchange views and knowledge with their col- 
leagues at mealtimes at South Hall or at the Con- 
servatory student lounge—the hub of TPI activity— 
or (perhaps) late in the evening at Presti’s. (Men- 
tioning Presti’s in his orientation talk, TPI Director 
William Richardson, ’52, allows, “‘You’ll find out 
about it in three or four days anyway.” 

Institute participants are intensely interested in 
and loyal to one another. The pattern seems to be 
that if a teacher isn’t performing one of the recitals 
and concerts given during the four weeks, then he is 
listening to it. Attendance and audience enthusiasm 
are uniformly high at all of the public performances 
—whether the occasion is an orchestra concert in 
Warner Concert Hall or a five-group chamber recital 
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or program of opera excerpts in a smaller recital hall. 

In their spare moments, participants make full 
use of the facilities in the new Conservatory complex. 
A string teacher from a midwestern town reported, 
“The library facilities are marvelous; I do a lot of 
reading late in the evening.” Participants also spent 
hours listening to tapes of their own performances 
(all concerts and recitals are recorded). Oboe play- 
ers spend time in the two reed-making rooms, and 
isolated string teachers use leisure hours teaching 
the art of rehairing a bow to colleagues similarly 
isolated geographically. 

A choral director from Oregon once surveyed col- 
leagues for “names, composers, publishers, etc., of 
four or five favorite choral works of easy to medium 
difficulty. I’m starting a library and vocal program 
from scratch in a junior high and high school in 
Canada.” As time allows, participants get together 
informally to read music just for pleasure. One night 
after two hours of regular orchestra rehearsal, con- 
ductor Trautwein agreed to stay on and direct a sight 
reading of a Brandenburg Concerto. During the read- 
ing, an admiring brass player in the audience re- 
marked, “This should disprove the old fable that 
teachers aren’t performers, too. Look at the first 
violinist sight read. He’s stuck at a desk job much 
of the time, yet he plays like a gypsy. He’s got soul.” 

The constant exposure of the participants to one 
another—the lounge conversations and the attending 
of each other’s concerts—produces a fringe benefit 
which a choral teacher has described as “not being 
isolated in one’s own narrow path of choral or instru- 
rental work. We’ve become great boosters of each 
other. At home, vocalists sometimes think of instru- 
mentalists as cold mechanics while instrumentalists 
don’t consider vocalists to be musicians.” 

The key question is how the Institute affects par- 
ticipants when they get back home. 

They are unanimous in the view that they have 
picked up valuable teaching and directing techniques 
by performing under Trautwein, Fountain or Moore 
in the large ensembles and by studying with the 
10 Conservatory faculty members who offer choral 
courses and instrumental chamber group coaching. 
To an instrumentalist, ‘““Trautwein is the right kind 
of conductor—he treats us as professionals but recog- 
nizes we are not and encourages us. He gets a lot 
out of us.” A choral teacher from Wyoming felt 
“there are so many things that we get from our re- 
hearsals, little techniques that we can take back.” 
For a brass player, “The privilege of working under 
Mr. Moore, in itself, made the four weeks worth- 
while.” 

More important than technique is the enthusiasm 
for music, the new zest for teaching which the par- 
ticipants gain in their four weeks. Just as each 
week’s rehearsals build toward the weekend con- 
certs, so succeeding weeks intensify the enthusiasm. 
A trombonist from Kansas City summed it up this 
way at the end of the 1967 session: “My musical 
consclousness has been wonderfully stimulated, and 
I have made progress and set new goals in perform- 
ance abilities. I’m a better and more aware musician: 
and I-cannot think of a more important characteristic 
which should be present in a music teacher than 
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being a capable musician able to perform and con- 
sume music. It’s been a beautiful month.” 

A string teacher from Uniondale, N. Y., wrote 
back two months after the 1967 institute ended and 
cited several new projects he was working on, includ- 
ing an interdisciplinary humanities program for his 
school district. He added, “I think the Oberlin ex- 
perience should get a great deal of the credit for the 
enthusiasm with which I am attacking these things.” 

A young instrumentalist had decided to quit 
teaching. His school had scheduled his music groups 
to compete with sports and he had lost 50 percent of 
his instrumentalists. At the end of the 1968 TPI he 
said, “I’m going back to teaching. Now I know I 
have something to tell kids, and I know why it’s 
important.” 

A middle-aged participant, one of the handful of 
teachers who were permitted to attend the TPI twice, 
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recalled that “often in a small community the string 
teacher has a very heavy load, and I was on the verge 
of quitting or at least reassessing the value of the 
string program. The 1967 TPI was very inspirational 
and uplifting for me, and it made a great difference 
in my life.” 

Perhaps composer William Bergsma, who directs 
the School of Music at the University of Washington, 
summed it up best. Watching the orchestra rehearse, 
he said: 

“This kind of retooling is awfully valuable. You 
get people out in the schools working heart and soul 
for their kids, and they lose their own instrumental 
skill for lack of a chance to perform. When you’ve 
been trained for 12 or 15 years to do the best job 
you can on your clarinet and then, as a teacher, you 
don’t get to play, it gets discouraging. The whole 
idea of the institute is first rate.” | 
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CLASS O 
HAS NEW TRE 


1968 
» 


GRAD SCHOOL ENROLLEES 
DIP SHARPLY AMONG 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


by Dorothy M. Smith, '29, Director, Office of Placement and Graduate Counseling 


ONCERN OVER THE war in Vietnam and the inability 
Cio make and carry out long range plans character- 
ized the Class of 1968 as its members reported on 
first-year-out activities last October. Because of 
these problems, the occupational pattern differs 
sharply from that of recent Oberlin classes. 

Normally, about 75 percent of the men and 90 
percent of the women plan on further study prior to 
seeking employment. However, with the abolish- 
ment of deferments for graduate study (except for 
medicine and theology) and the uncertainty as to 
whether it would be possible to complete even one 
year of study, many men decided to seek teaching 
positions, join the Peace Corps, enlist, or merely do 
temporary work until called for service. The per- 
centage of men in graduate study dropped to 50.4% 
in the College of Arts and Sciences and 46.7% 
in the Conservatory. Perhaps reflecting the same 
concerns and a desire to “do something non-aca- 
demic,” more women than usual decided on employ- 
ment; so only 40.7% of the Arts and Sciences and 
38% of the Conservatory women are enrolled for 
advanced study this year. Many members of the 
1968 class, however, have indicated plans for addi- 
tional study in a year or two. 

The largest group (both men and women) are 
teaching or preparing to teach. The stress on needs 
of the inner city schools, the willingness of draft 
boards to defer teachers, and the desire to help in 
solving community problems all have a part in the 
current emphasis on elementary and secondary 
teaching as the first choice of occupation after grad- 
uation. 

Since most men had not taken the education 
courses required for teaching certificates, some en- 
rolled in special summer programs for teaching ele- 
mentary grades in inner city schools; some secured 
positions on temporary certificates in secondary 
schools or in private schools; some enrolled in mas- 
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ter of arts in teaching intern programs or in the 
Teacher Corps. 

Other effects of the change in the draft law are 
not clear. Aside from the shift to teaching in place 
of graduate study, more men than usual joined the 
Peace Corps. The number who enlisted in military 
services has increased but only a few have been 
drafted. Other men are marking time, waiting for 
decisions on their draft status. Some of those en- 
rolled in graduate study expect to be called for serv- 
ice before the end of the year. The recent change 
to permit postponement of induction until the end 
of a college term may give them time to complete 
the year’s work. There is also a group strongly op- 
posed to military service—several have received 
C.O. ratings and are working in positions accepted 
for this purpose. Some others are planning to work 
with “resistance” groups until arrested for non- 
compliance with selective service requirements. So 
far as we know, only one has migrated to Canada. 

As is true of other classes, members of the class of 
1968 can be found all over the world. They are in 
some 32 states (including Hawaii), the District of 
Columbia, and 28 other countries. The largest num- 
ber (92) isin New York State—over 50 in New York 
City. Fifty-eight are in Massachusetts, mostly in the 
Boston area; 04 in Ohio, including 19 in Oberlin; 35 
in Illinois (23 in Chicago) ; and 30 in California. 

Fifty-three (25 men, 28 women) are working and 
studying abroad. Twenty-six (18 men, 8 women) 
are in the Peace Corps—Fiji, Philippines and Tu- 
nisia, 3 each; Sierra Leone, Micronesia, Ghana, 2 
each; and one in Kenya, Iran, Morocco, Venezuela, 
Nepal, Liberia, Chad, Ethiopia, Costa Rica and 
Francophone. Incidentally, the Peace Corps group 
includes three 1968 couples. Seventeen are em- 
ployed overseas in other ways—Shansi reps teaching 
in India and Taiwan; social work with voluntary 
agencies in Vietnam, the Congo and Japan; and a 
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variety of jobs in Morocco, England, Germany, Rho- 
desia, Colombia and Canada. Ten women are study- 
ing abroad, in Great Britain, Canada, Germany, 
Japan, Spain and Austria. 

Beginning salaries for positions in the United 
States ranged from $3,310 to $9,000 in business, 
$4,400-$7,000 in elementary and secondary teaching, 
$5,732-$8,000 in government, $4,800-$6,600 in science 
research, $5,160-$6,800 in social work. For all occu- 
pations, the median wage for men was $6,500, for 
women $5,800. Salaries for M.A.T. graduates who 
are teaching ranged from $5,700-$8,316, with a me- 
dian of $6,955. ; 

In contrast to the class of 1967, when only 14% 
were married by the fall after graduation, 24% of 
the class (58 men, 74 women) were married and 
another 32 (18 men, 14 women) reported plans for 
weddings during the winter and next summer. Of 
these, 44 (22 men, 22 women) were married prior 
to graduation; 36 men and 52 women were married 
during the summer and early fall. Fifty-five mar- 
ried classmates or former classmates, 38 (13 men, 
25 women) married Oberlinians from other classes, 
and 39 (17 men, 22 women) took non-Oberlin 
partners. — 

Thirty-seven (29 A.B., 6 Mus.B., and 2 M.A.T.) 
who received degrees in 1967 but began their study 
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in another class have chosen the other class for 
alumni affiliation and in the future will appear in 
the Alumni Magazine news with their other classes. 
Two will be in 1969, 30 in 1967, 2 in 1966, 2 in 1965, 
and 1 in 1962. 

Because of slow reports on summer study and/or 
correspondence work, some 31 degrees still were 
pending last fall. As degrees are certified, the re- 
cipients are added to the class of 1968. Information 
on their plans has been included in the Class Direc- 
tory. The statistics on which this report is based 
include only those whose degrees have been certi- 
fied, 

Three women and one man received both A.B. 
and Mus.B. degrees and therefore appear twice in 
the statistics. 
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COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Study 

One hundred thirty men and 93 women, 46% of 
the class, have started graduate or professional 
study. Sixty-seven men and 43 women are prepar- 
ing for professional fields—28 men and 4 women 
are in medical school; 10 men and 21 women are 
preparing to teach at the elementary and secondary 
levels; 15 men and 4 women are in law school; seven 
men and two women are studying theology; four 
women are in speech pathology. The other profes- 
sional fields include business administration, jour- 
nalism, social work, theatre, veterinary medicine, li- 
brary science, city-regional planning, public health, 
medical technology and nursing. 

Most of those in the “academic” fields are start- 
ing programs leading to the Ph.D. degree and will 
eventually teach at the college level or go into re- 
search or government positions. Among the 63 men 
and 50 women in this group are: science 47 (31 men, 
16 women), social sciences 30 (19 men, 11 women), 
languages 21 (7 men, 14 women), and other humani- 
ties 15 (6 men, 11 women). Among the academic 
fields 16 are studying psychology, 10 each chemistry 
and history, English 9, biology 8, art 7, economics 6, 
sociology-anthropology 6, and music 6. Other aca- 
demic fields include geology, mathematics, medical 
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sciences, physics, government (or political science), 
international relations, classics, French, German, 
Russian, Spanish, linguistics, and philosophy. 

In spite of the smaller number in graduate study, 
the class has scattered almost as widely as preceding 
classes—to 74 colleges and universities in the United 
States and 8 abroad. As has been true for several 
years, half of those in graduate study are enrolled 
in 16 institutions—Harvard 13, Columbia and Yale 
11 each, Michigan 9, North Carolina 8, Chicago, 
Colorado, and Wisconsin 7 each, Oberlin and Roches- 
ter 6 each, and Boston University, University of 
California Los ota, Ohio State, Stan- 
ford, and Washi each. (The top 


consin, and Oberlin have placed within the group in 
each of the last three years.) The 8 institutions 
abroad are in Canada, Spain, Austria, Germany, Scot- 
land and Japan. 

One hundred and forty-four (.64.5%) of those 
studying reported financial aid in the form of fel- 
lowships, assistantships, internships, and loans. Aid 
varied widely by fields of study—in the sciences, 
87% received some form of aid; in social sciences 
80%; languages 76%; education 87%; medicine 31%; 
law 26%. Because not all applied for graduate 
awards, the percentage of those applying who re- 
ceived awards is somewhat higher than these fig- 
ures indicate. 

Among the awards were 45 scholarships or fel- 
lowships and 35 assistantships from institutions, 49 
‘awards from government agencies, and 9 internships. 
The government grants include 12 from the National 
Science Foundation, 17 National Defense Education 
Act (Titles 1V, V and V1), 12 U.S. Public Health 
Service and National Institutes of Health; 2 Teacher 
Corps; 1 each from the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service, HEW Traineeship, and East-West Center 
(U. of Hawaii). Other awards included 1 Fulbright, 
1 German Government (DAAD), 1 Rockefeller 
Brothers, 2 National Health Professions, and 1 Wood- 
row Wilson Fellowship. In 1968 the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation changed its procedures and _ selected 
1125 Designates without stipends, granting scholar- 
ships to a very limited number of Designates. Ober- 
lin had 14 Designates, most of whom received awards 
from other sources. 


Employment 

Eighty-seven men and 96 women reported em- 
ployment. Fifty-one (30 men, 21 women) are teach- 
ing—elementary grades (12 men, 7 women); junior- 
senior high school (15 men, 11 women); college (1 
man), Shansi (2 men, 3 women). Twenty-six (18 
men, 8 women) are in the Peace Corps and 2 with 
VISTA. Seventeen women hold various types of 
general office positions, half of them with education- 
al institutions. Twenty-two (13 men, 9 women) are 
in “business” fields—sales, home office insurance 
staff, family firms, bank trainee, engineering trainee, 
credit analyst, hospital clerk, reporter, editor, air 
hostess, computer programmer, contoller. Fifteen 
are in social service—international YMCA, com- 
munity development, casework, group work, Red 
Cross recreation aide. Government positions include 
urban problems technical aid, regional planning as- 
sistant, economist, administrative assistant to a sena- 
tor and to a congressman, interviewer, vocational 
counselor. Among other occupations are laboratory 
technicians and research assistants in hospitals and 
medical schools, industrial chemist, technical thea- 
ter aide, hotel lifeguard, merchant marine, carpenter, 
motorcycle circus driver, actress, model, population 
research, mother’s helper, zoo assistant, library as- 
sistant, museum assistant, and intern in college ad- 
ministration. 


Military and Alternate Service 

Thirteen are in military service—Navy 9, Air 
Force 2, Army 2. Several others reported that they 
expected military induction by early 1969. Among 
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those reporting that they have been classified as 
conscientious objectors and already started on C.O. 
assignments were a social worker in a state hospi- 
tal, a general hospital orderly, a child care assistant 
for emotionally disturbed children, and a missionary 
intern in the Congo. 


Master of Arts 

Eleven received the M.A. degree in 1968—6 in art 
history, 2 in fine arts, 2 biology, and 1 psychology. 
Five are continuing study for the Ph.D.—in art 
history at Johns Hopkins, Yale and Michigan; in 
psychology at Massachusetts. One is a free lance 
artist; another is teaching biology in high school. 
Four did not report plans. 


Master of Arts in Teaching 

All of the M.A.T. graduates are employed. Four 
men and 11 women are teaching at the secondary 
level—social studies, English, French, general sci- 
ence, German, biology, mathematics, Spanish, art. 
Three women are teaching elementary grades; 2 
men have college positions (supervising student 
teachers; instructor in Spanish). Two women de- 
cided not to teach—one is an editorial assistant 
(pending her husband’s military assignment) and 
the other an AFSC program secretary. Five are 
teaching in New York and five in Ohio; the others 
are in Minnesota, Michigan, Virginia, Georgia, Mary- 
land, Iowa, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, Kentucky, Oregon, and Missouri. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Study 

Twenty-eight are continuing study in music; 1 is 
studying theology, 1 German. The music fields in- 
clude piano 9, voice 5, strings 3, conducting 2, organ 
2, composition 1, sacred music 1. No one is enrolled 
in study in music education or in wind instru- 
ments. Six are studying at the University of Illinois, 
3 each at Eastman and Julliard, 2 at Harvard. In all, 
some 16 institutions in the United States and 2 abroad 
(England and Germany) are represented. 

Two-thirds of those studying have some form of 
financial aid, varying from part tuition to full ex- 
penses—13 scholarships and 5 assistantships from in- 
stitutions, 1 Fulbright and 1 German government 
fellowship. These last two are also counted in the 
A&S awards as the holders received both degrees. 


Employment 

Another 28 are employed—13 teaching elemen- 
tary and secondary music, 3 applied music in college, 
3 privately; 5 women are playing in orchestras; 2 
are in music library and music office work; 1 man 
is a piano technician; 1 woman a computer program- 
mer. The Conservatory graduates are teaching in 
Delaware, New Mexico, California, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Colorado, Michigan, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. Orchestra jobs take them to Wash- 
ington, D. C., Honolulu, San Antonio and Dallas, 
Texas, and Quebec City, Canada. 


Military Service 


Seven men have enlisted in military bands— 
Army 3, Marine 2, Navy 2. an 
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Memorial Minute 


AXEL SKJERNE 
1891-1968 


XEL SKJERNE, emeritus pro- 

fessor of pianoforte, upon 
retirement, continued an active 
interest in music and the contem- 
porary activities of the Conserva- 
tory. He continued to attend 
student, faculty and artist recitals 
as regularly as during his teaching 
career. His ability to perceive merit 
in the teaching and performing 
of others never diminished and his 
comments were a source of en- 
couragement and enlightment 
to all who knew him. 

Mr. Skjerne was born in Copen- 
hagen, January 29, 1891. From 
1905 to 1909 he was a student at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music. In 
1910 he was awarded a traveling 
scholarship for foreign study by 
the Danish government. Upon his 
return to Copenhagen he resumed 
his piano study with Franz Neruda 
and Mrs. Edvard Grieg. In 
1912 he began his professional career 
with a concert tour of Europe. 
Subsequent tours followed until 
1916, when he came to the United 
States to pursue his performing 
and to study with Alberto Jonas, the 
noted pianist and pedagogue. For 
the next six years he toured in 
North and South America, both as 
a soloist and as assisting artist with 
leading singers and instrumentalists. 
The distinguished violinist, Maud 
Powell, retained Mr. Skjerne as her 
regular accompanist from 1918 
until her untimely death in 1920. 
In 1922 Mr. Skjerne joined the 
faculty of Indiana University, where 
he served as chairman of the piano 
department until 1927 when he 
left to begin his long association 
with the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music. 

Despite his heavy teaching 
schedule at Oberlin, Mr. Skjerne 
continued to present solo piano 
recitals and perform as accompanist 
and chamber music player in the 
annual faculty concerts. Those who 
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heard his performances will always 
remember them for their musical 
understanding, technical command 
and artistic integrity. As one 
would expect, his musical perception 
and honesty carried over into his 
instruction. To the students of 
Axel Skjerne, serious music was 
something to be experienced 
individually, to be respected, 
revered, studied fulltime and per- 
formed as the result of the most 
concentrated effort. Musical under- 
standing was achieved only 
through a selfless dedication to the 
mastering of the endless demands 
of both the instrument and the 
great music composed for it. This 
devotion to music left its deep 
imprint on all who studied with 
him or served with him as 
faculty colleagues. 

Mr. Skjerne, and his devoted wife, 
Ebba, who survives him, became 
naturalized citizens of the United 
States many years ago, but the 
strong love for their homeland and 
their families, some of whom still 
reside there, always influenced 
their lives. At every opportunity, 
they gave generously of themselves 
to strengthening mutual under- 
standing and friendship between 
Denmark and the United States. 
1954 King Frederick the IX of 
Denmark knighted Mr. Skjerne in 
recognition of his promotion of 
Danish music in the United States. 
On September first of 1968, while 
vacationing in Jutland, a fire 
threatened the house in which the 
Skjernes were living. As a probable 
result of over-exertion, while 
moving some of their possessions to 
safety, Mr. Skjerne collapsed and 
died. He was buried on Mrs. 
Skjerne’s family estate, Margaard, 
in Fyen, Denmark. 

Axel Skjerne came to Oberlin at 
the time when the Conservatory 
of Music was beginning the great 
period of artistic growth and 
national recognition that is still in 
progress. It was men of his cultural 
refinement, personal integrity and 
high musical ideals who set the 
tone and constructed the artistic 
framework on which we are 
continuing to build the Conserva- 
tory’s influence today. 


In 


Memorial Minute prepared and read 


by Arthur Dann, professor of piano- 
forte, and adopted by the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College on Tues- 
day, November 5, 1968, 
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HE ATHLETIC committees of the institutions 
here represented will do all in their power, 
both officially and personally, to keep intercollegiate 
athletics within their proper bounds, making them 
the incidental, and not the principal features of uni- 
versity and intercollegiate life.” 

Back in 1902, this agreement was put into the 
articles of organization of the Ohio Athletic Confer- 
ence whose charter members were Oberlin, Case 
School of Applied Science, Kenyon College, Ohio 
State University, Ohio Wesleyan University and 
Western Reserve University. In a discussion on the 
importance of the Conference, the late Charles E. 
St. John, then professor of physics and astronomy 
and later Dean of the College, noted in the December 
1904 Oberlin Alumni Magazine: “We are yet far 
from the goal where sport is gone into only for 
sport’s sake. The American desire for a winning 
team is so strong that it is easy to make the end a 
justification of the means.” 

In the fall of 1972, when the Ohio Conference 
observes its 70th anniversary, Oberlin’s football 
team will be playing Kenyon, Case and Western Re- 
serve (now called Adelbert). The Yeomen also will 
play against Hamilton College for the first time in 
several years and they will meet Ohio Conference 
rival Hiram. Wooster, Baldwin-Wallace, Denison 
and Ohio Wesleyan, however, will not be on the 
schedule. 

Reason for the revised scheduling is a football 
championship plan which has been approved by 11 
of the 14 current members of the Ohio Conference. 
These schools will be divided into two leagues, each 
of which will play a round robin schedule. The 
divisional winners will meet in a play-off on the 
third Saturday in November. Oberlin, Hiram and 
Kenyon opposed the plan. Mt. Union opposed it at 
first, then decided to participate. 

In refusing to take part in the football champion- 
ship plan, Oberlin will retain its membership in the 
conference. Of the “Big Six’ charter members, we 
are the only school which has retained active mem- 
bership throughout the 66 years. Kenyon, of course, 
resumed its membership a number of years ago as 
did Ohio Wesleyan. Ohio State has been a member 
of the Big Ten for many years. Case and Adelbert 
now belong to the ‘“‘President’s Conference.” 

The purpose of the Ohio Conference was to initiate 
and maintain high standards in the conduct of inter- 
collegiate sports in Ohio colleges. It was not or- 
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Why Oberlin 
opposes 
football playotis in 
Ohio Conference 


by Lysle K. Butler, °25 
Chairman. 
Men’s Physical Education Department 


ganized as a playing league to determine champion- 
ships, and until the present football plan was passed, 
no school has been required to schedule any other 
school in any sport. 

Ohio conference meets and tournaments are con- 
ducted in some sports such as cross country, basket- 
ball, swimming, wrestling, golf, tennis and track, 
but entry in these meets is entirely optional with 
the school. In football and basketball, the so-called 
pressure sports (due to the fact that they attract the 
most spectators, gate receipts and receive the most 
publicity), it has been Oberlin’s policy through the 
years not to enter any league set up for purposes of 
scheduling and determining a championship in that 
league. 

It is our conviction that it is not an educationally 
desirable policy to add the increased pressure of a 
championship league to sports that already have 
strong competitive interest. Such increased pressure 
too often has led to many of the evils that make a 
travesty of educational values in many of our institu- 
tions today. Soliciting of athletes, subsidizing, money 
schedules, salaries for coaches on an entirely differ- 
ent scale from other faculty members, the firing of 
coaches who have an unsuccessful season are all too 
frequently a part of this picture. In our judgment, 
based on experience and observation of what has 
occurred in many such leagues, it is not a desirable 
policy. 

Oberlin College regards intercollegiate athletics 
as an integral part of its program of physical educa- 
tion, under the supervision of the Department of 
Physical Education, and judges it by the contribu- 
tion it makes to the education of the students. 


4 

| } HE PROGRAM of intercollegiate athletics is imple- 

mented in the following ways: 

1.The College provides a broad and diversified 
calendar of intercollegiate sports that will per- 
mit wide participation for its students. Promi- 
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nent in the calendar are those sports which can 
be continued in later life. No distinction is made 
between so-called major and minor sports, either 
in support of the individual teams or in the 
awards for participation such as varsity letters. 
Decision on adding new sports to the calendar 
is made by the College faculty, acting on the 
recommendation of its Committee on Educa- 
tional Policy, which reviews recommendations 
of the Department of Physical Education and the 
Committee on Athletics. 

2.In no way does the College grant special con- 
sideration to students participating in intercol- 
legiate athletics. All students meet the same 
standards for admission, scholarship and grad- 
uation; all students qualify under the same 
standards for scholarship aid, financial assistance 
and employment. All decisions on individual 
students are made by the appropriate College 
officers and committees, acting in their normal 
capacity. 

3. Contests are scheduled, as far as possible, with 
colleges operating under similar policies. It is 
obvious that under a program operated primar- 
ily for the students the competition should be as 
fair as possible. The College favors schedules 
which provide some contests outside the state, 
since the majority of the students come from 
outside Ohio, and since schedules for many of 
the sports on the calendar cannot be filled with 
Ohio colleges. The College is opposed to compul- 
sory conference schedules in any sport. The De- 
partment of Physical Education and the Com- 
mittee on Athletics submit all schedules to the 
General Faculty for approval. 

4.The budget for intercollegiate athletics is part 
of the budget of the Department of Physical 
Education within the College budget. All income 
and disbursements are handled through the 
office of the College Treasurer. No sport depends 
on its own drawing power or on that of another 
sport for its financial support. Financial sup- 
port is given to any sport on the basis of relative 
need. 


0 BERLIN’S ATHLETIC policy, from the standpoint of 
its educational objectives, was set up in 1906 by 
President Henry Churchill King, Director of Ath- 
letics C. W. Savage, ’93, and the faculty. The athletic 
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procedures which have been followed under Dr. J. H. 
Nichols, *11, and myself have been fundamentally 
the same during the past 30 years. These athletic 
policies reflect and interpret the whole educational 
philosophy and ideals of the College. In this sense, 
all the faculty and students of the past have had 
their share in shaping Oberlin’s athletic program. 

It has been a consistent policy of the department 
to use every publicity channel, such as physical 
education classes, the Oberlin Review, the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine and the Oberlin News-Tribune to 
make clear to students, faculty and alumni our phi- 
losophy of educational athletics. Most of the sports 
publicity throughout the country reveals no concep- 
tion of the educational values of athletics, and in 
many cases, it actually undermines and ridicules the 
amateur and educational ideals of college sports. In 
today’s sport pages, entirely too much emphasis is 
placed on championships and recruiting of promising 
high school athletes at all costs. 


A RECENT ISSUE of Sports Illustrated commended 
the Ohio Athletic Conference for being truly “simon 
pure” in athletics. The coaches are not permitted to 
recruit off campus, and all scholarship is based solely 
on need. That such is the case is due in no small 
part to Oberlin’s insistence on educational (and not 
promotional) athletics. We have been fortunate at 
Oberlin. We had wise leadership in the formative 
years of our athletic program. We have turned out 
many of the more prominent educators in athletics 
and physical education. Names that come readily to 
mind are Gulick, Wood, Nash, Williams, Gar and 
Wynn Fauver, Savage, Nichols, Metcalf, Keller, Lan- 
dis, Weber, Bennett, Cooper, Martin, Winters, Barr, 
Bird, Hubbard, and Barnes. Many others, including 
innumerable women, could be mentioned. 

The “Oberlin climate” has certainly been con- 
ducive to the development of such leadership. 
Strenuous effort must be made to keep this Oberlin 
climate, as it is only through such leadership that 
any semblance of educational integrity can be main- 
tained in collegiate athletics. Oberlin must continue 
to oppose the Ohio Athletic Conference (and in the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association) football 
championship programs when they lead to a break- 
down of the educational values that are the only 
justification for the inclusion of athletics in Ameri- 
can colleges. Re 
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Constitution 


submitted 


to alumni 


for approval 


Policy-setting principles separated from Association's 
oft-revised and generally obsolete ‘Regulations 


HE BASIC DOCUMENT governing the Oberlin Alumni 

Association is titled “Revised Regulations of the 
Alumni Association of Oberlin College.” These reg- 
ulations were adopted in 1945 and amended in 1948, 
1950, 1957, 1958 and 1963. Recent changes in student 
government, fund raising organization and other 
functions related to but not controlled by the Alumni 
Board or the Association have made portions of the 
Regulations obsolete. For approximately four years, 
a committee of the Alumni Board and the Board it- 
self have been working to revise the Regulations. 
However, continuing changes made portions of our 
revisions out of date even before they were com- 
pleted. 

It became evident to the Board that much of the 
detail in the Regulations did not belong in a set of 
rules which required action by the full alumni body 
before a rule could be changed. The Board there- 
fore set about to sort out of the Regulations those 
portions which established policy. These policy-set- 
ting principles have now been combined into a ‘“‘Con- 
stitution of the Alumni Association of Oberlin Col- 
lege.” This Constitution is now submitted to the 
alumni body for approval. 

It is the opinion of the Board that the new Con- 
stitution does not change the basic policies of the 
Alumni Association. The number of alumni that 
may petition for a meeting of the Association has 
been increased, as has the quorum requirement for 
a meeting. This is in keeping with the increased size 
of the alumni body. The quorum requirement for 
the Executive Committee of the Alumni Board has 
also been increased. A provision, not previously in 
our basic document, has been added which, for the 
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first time, establishes a procedure through which 
alumni may require consideration of an amendment 
to the Constitution. 

The material which has been in the Regulations 
but which is now separated from the Constitution 
will be adopted as By-Laws by the Alumni Board 
with such changes and additions as are desirable for 
effective operation of the Association. The Consti- 
tution, once adopted by the alumni, can be amended 
only by vote of the alumni. The By-Laws, once 
adopted by the Board, may be changed by vote of the 
Alumni Board as necessary to meet evolving con- 
ditions. 

Article XVI of the existing Regulations states, 
“These Regulations may be amended by a mail ballot 
of all active members of the Association. An af- 
firmative vote of the majority of those casting a bal- 
lot shall constitute acceptance.” 

The Alumni Board at its meeting October 18, 1968, 
unanimously approved this new Constitution and 
recommends its adoption. A ‘ballot is provided along 
with the full text of the new Constitution. Your af- 
firmative vote will, in the opinion of the Alumni 
Board, help us to serve Oberlin College and Oberlin 
alumni more effectively and efficiently. It will also 
serve to underscore the historic purposes of the As- 
sociation as stated in the first Article. 

Your ballot to be counted must be fully complet- 
ed and postmarked no later than April 30, 1969. It 
need not be signed but your class designation is im- 
portant. Please mail your ballot today. 


William L. Mezger, ’38 
President, Oberlin Alumni Association 
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The following Constitution is proposed by the 
Alumni Board to replace the “Regulations of the 
Alumni Association of Oberlin College.” 

Please review this Constitution thoroughly, 
complete the attached ballot, and return it to the 


Alumni Office on or before April 30, 1969. For 
further information see the article by William L. 


Mezger, 38, president of the Alumni Association, 
on Page 18 (facing this page). 

Copies of the existing “Regulations of the 
Alumni Association of Oberlin College” are 
available on request from the Alumni Office, 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Constitution of the Alumni Association of Oberlin College 


ARTICLE I—CONSTITUTION 


_ The Alumni of Oberlin College in order to foster the 
interests and continuing excellence of Oberlin College, 
to foster acquaintance and friendship among the alumni, 
and to further the educational interests of the alumni, 
shall be organized into an association to be known as 
The Alumni Association of Oberlin College. 


ARTICLE II—MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Types 
There shall be three types of membership: Active, 
Associate and Honorary. 


SECTION 2. Active Members 

A. Every graduate of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences of Oberlin College, the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 

B. Former students of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences of Oberlin College, the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, the 
Oberlin Academy, and the Oberlin Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Training School. 


Section 3. Associate Members 

As may be determined by the Alumni Board (i., 
husbands or wives of members, members of the College 
Faculty or Administration, or others associated with the 
College or the Association, who are not otherwise mem- 


bers.) 


SECTON 4. Honorary Members 
A. Those upon whom the College has conferred an 
honorary degree. 


B. Those whom the Alumni Board may elect. 


SECTION 5. Powers of Members 

Only active members of the Association may vote or 
hold elective office. Associate and Honorary members, 
however, who have voting power in local clubs, may vote 
in the Alumni Club Presidents’ Council when serving as 
official representatives to that Council. 


ARTICLE II—MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


SEcTION 1. Annual Meeting 

The activities of the Association and the activities of 
the Alumni Board during the preceding year will be re- 
ported to the Association at an annual meeting at a 
time and place set by the Alumni Board. 


SECTION 2. Special Mectings 

The President of the Association may, and at the 
request of the Alumni Board or any 100 members of the 
Association shall, call a special meeting of the Associa- 
tion. Written notice of the time, place, and purpose 
thereof shall be published in an issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine or sent by mail to all alumni not less 
than ten days, or more than sixty.days prior to the 
of the meeting. 


date 


SECTION 3. Quorum 


Two hundred active members in person shall con- 
stitute a quorum at any annual or special meeting. 


ARTICLE IV—ALUMNI BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


SECTION 1. Powers 

The Alumni Board of Directors (hereafter referred 
to as the Alumni Board) shall be the legislative body of 
the Association, and shall pass upon, and approve, and 
may initiate, enterprises on behalf of the interests of the 
Association and the College. It may by resolution make 
recommendations or suggestions on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation to the faculty, the administrative officers, or the 
trustees of the College. 


SECTION 2. Membership 

The Alumni Board shall be composed of the follow- 
ing: 

VOTING MEMBERS 


A. Fifteen members-at-large 
alumni. 


elected hy the 

B. Elected officers of the Association. Represen- 
tative of the Graduate School of Theology 
alumni. Members of the executive committee 
of the Class and Club Presidents’ Council. 
Such Committee chairmen as may be deter- 
mined by the Alumni Board. 


C. The six alumni-elected members of the Board 
of Trustees of Oberlin College. 


ADVISORY, NON-VOTING MEMBERS 
A. Employed executive staff of the Association. 


B. The representative of the Student Body of 
Oberlin College selected by the Alumni Board. 


C. A representative of the Faculty of Oberlin 
College. 


D. Other individuals as designated by the Alum- 
ni Board. 


SECTION 3. Election of Members-at-Large 


The members-at-large shall be elected and _ their 
election certified in such manner as shall be determined 
by the Alumni Board, and all such elections shall be 
conducted under the supervision of the executive di- 
rector. Five members shall be elected each year for a 
term of three years. 


SECTION 4. Vacancies 


In the event of a vacancy on the Alumni Board by 
reason of death, resignation or otherwise, the vacancy 
shall be filled by appointment by the Alumni Board for 
the unexpired portion of the term in which such vacancy 
occurred. Should the vacancy occur in the office of 
President, the Vice-President or President-Elect shall 
succeed to the presidency, and the new vacancy filled by 
appointment by the Alumni Board. 


SECTION 5. Meetings of the Alumni Board 

The Alumni Board shall hold an annual meeting. 
Additional meetings of the Board may be called by the 
president or shall be called by the president upon the 
request to him by any five members of the Board. 


SECTION 6. Quorum 


Ten voting members shall constitute a quorum of the 
Board. 


SECTION 7. Executive Committee 


The executive committee of the Alumni Board shall 
consist of the officers of the Association, the executive 
director (ex-officio) , the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Class and Club Presidents’ Council, and a 
minimum of four voting members of the Alumni Board 
appointed by the President of the Association for a One- 
year term, : 

The executive committee shall have power to act 
with full authority of the Alumni Board between meet- 
ings of the Board and shall meet upon call. Six voting 
members shall constitute a quorum of the executive 
committee. All other Alumni Board members shall be 
notified of the Executive Committee meetings. If present 
and voting members, they shall have the right to vote. 
Actions taken by the executive committee shall be re- 
ported promptly to all members of the Alumni Board. 


SECTION 8. Other Committees | 

The Alumni Board may create such other commit- 
tees as it may deem necessary and proper. The chairman 
and members of any committee thus created may be ap- 


pointed by the president. The executive director or a 


designated representative shall be a member ex-officio 
of all such committees. If not otherwise members, the 


chairman of such committees may be apeouued Ad- 
terms com- 


visory Members of the Alumni Board wit 
mensurate with the duration of their assignment. 


a 


SECTION 9. By-Laws 


For its government and that of the Association, the’. 


Alumni Board may adopt By-Laws, Regulations or 


Standing Rules not inconsistent with this constitution. 


a 


ARTICLE V—OFFICERS = 
SECTION 1. Elected Officers 


The Association shall have a President and sue 


other officers as the Alumni Board shall deem necessary 


for the smooth operation of Association business and — 
shall elect. The maximum number of officers of the As- — 
sociation shall be five. The duties, titles and terms of + 


office shall be determined by the Alumni Board. 


No member of the administrative staff or faculty of — 
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Oberlin College may serve as an elected officer or voting 
member of the Alumni Board. Such individuals may 


serve as advisory members of the Alumni Board and on ~ 


Alumni Board Committees. . 


SECTION 2. Vacancies 


In the event of a vacancy in any office by reason of — 
death, resignation or otherwise, the vacancy shall be — 


filled by appointment by the Alumni Board in accord- 
ace with ARTICLE IV, Section 4 of this constitution. 


SECTION 3. Employed Executive Staff 


(? 


The Association shall employ an executive director — 


and may have an assistant executive director and an 


editor of the Alumni Magazine. Employed Executive | 


Staff shall be appointed by and responsible to the Alum- 
ni Board for daily administration of the Association and 


the implementation of policies promulgated by the 


a 
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Alumni Board. Such other personnel as are necessary 


for the operation and administration of the Association 
may be employed by the Executive Director. 


ARTICLE VI—CLASS ORGANIZATION 


Prior to graduation each class shall elect a president — 


and such other officers as are deemed necessary by the 


_ 
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class or the Alumni Board Regulations. The Alumni = 


Board shall establish procedures and guide lines for class 
organization, 
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EVI I—CLASs PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 
oe fembership: 


class. presidents shall be organized into a Class 


” Council which shall meet at times determined 
ni Board, 


he Class Presidents Council shall elect such officers 
ee y the Alumni Board. The officers shall 
Executive Committee of the Class Presi- 


sa 
.* 
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y group: of members of the Association may peti- 
\l mni Board for recognition as a branch of 
section ‘Such petition shall: 


es he Sta ite that, the group agrees to abide by the Con- 


Aiea ey: -Laws of the Alumni Associa- 
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honor es a person who is an active, as- 
) mee onber as stipulated in Article I 
o become an active member in such 
powers: therein and to serve as an 


A An area , alumni club may develop such By-Laws for 
$ governance as are not inconsistent with the Consti- 
mn a s of the Alumni Association. 


he A Alumni Board shall establish procedures and 
uirement ts for recognition of clubs, and may with- 
nition of inactive eres or those which do not 
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ARTICLE IX—CLUB PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 
SECTION 1. Membership 
The area alumni club presidents shall be organized 


into a Club Presidents’ Council which shall meet at times 
determined by the Alumni Board. 


SECTION 2. Officers 
The Club Presidents’ Council shall elect such officers 
as are required by the Alumni Board. The officers shall 


constitute the Executive Committee of the Club Presi- 
dents’ Council. 


ARTICLE X—THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
CLASS AND CLUB PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


SECTION 1. Membership 


The executive committee of the Class and Club 
Presidents’ Council shall consist of: 


A. The executive 
dents’ Council 


committee of the Class Presi- 


B. The executive committee of the Club Presi- 


dents’ Council 


C, Ex-officio, the president and executive direc- 
tor of the Association, respectively. Not more 
than two more officers of the Association may 
be designated ex-officio members by the 
Alumni Board. 


SECTION 2. Term 


The term in office of the PrRers of this executive 
committee shall be determined by the Alumni Board. 

Expiration of the term in office of a club president 
or a class president while he is a member of the executive 
committee shall not affect his tenure on the executive 
committee. 


SECTION 3. Officers 
The chairman of the executive committee shall be 
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selected from this group annually by its members. The 
chairman of this group shall be a voting member of the 
Executive Committee of the Alumni Board for the term 
of his office. 
SECTION 4. Relationship to Alumni Board 

Members of the executive committee of the Class and 
Club Presidents’ Council shall be members of the Alum- 
ni Board for the duration of their term on the executive 
committee in accordance with ARTICLE IV, Section 2 
of this constitution. 


ARTICLE XI—OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


SECTION 1. 

The Alumni Magazine shall be the official publica- 
tion of the Association. 
SECTION 2. 

Editorial policy shall be formulated by the editor 
and an advisory committee appointed by the Alumni 
Board. Such policy is subject to approval of the Alumni 
Board. 

SECTON 3. 

The Alumni Board shall have power to establish a 

subscription rate for the Alumni Magazine. 


ARTICLE XII—FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


The Alumni Board shall establish procedures for 
promoting and encouraging the regular financial sup- 
port of Oberlin College by members of the Association. 


ARTICLE XIII—_OPERATING BUDGET 


: The Alumni Board shall be responsible for establish- 
ing procedures relating to the financial affairs of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE XIV—ASSOCIATION HONORS 


The Alumni Board shall establish association honors 
and rules governing their award. 


Adoption of the “Constitution of the Alumni Association of 
Oberlin College” as published in the February 1969 issue of 


The Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


[] FOR the Constitution 


effect.) 


your class designation. 


BALLOT 


[] AGAINST the Constitution (Rejection of the Con- 
stitution means the present Regulations remain in 


Please return this ballot at once. To be counted ballots must 
be postmarked no later than April 30, 1969 and must include 


ARTICLE XV—INTERCOLLEGIATE RELATIONS 


The Alumni Board may, in behalf of the Alumni ~ 
Association, apply for membership in any intercollegiate — 
federation of alumni or alumae associations, and shall 
determine the manner of payment of federation dues 
and the method of appointment or election of delegates — 
to conferences of any such federation. The executive 
director, subject to the approval of the Alumni Board, ~ 
may accept invitations for the Association and appoint 
representatives upon committees of any such intercol- — 
legiate federation. 


ARTICLE XVI—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended upon recommen- — 
dation of the Alumni Board at any annual or special | 
meeting of the Association at which a quorum is present, — 
by a majority of the members of the Association present, | 
provided written notice of any proposed amendment is — 
given either by publication in the Alumni Magazine, or | 
by mail, which issue of said magazine or other notice — 
shall be mailed to the active members not less than ten — 
(10) days and not more than sixty (60) days prior to the © 
date of meeting at which such amendment is to be voted — 
upon. 

This Constitution may also be amended by ballot 
mailed to all active members of the Association. An — 
affirmative vote of the majority of those casting a ballot — 
shall constitute acceptance. 

Proposals to amend the constitution may be initiated — 
by the Alumni Board, or by petition of 100 active mem- 


bers of the Association. In case of amendments initiated _ 


by petition of members, (a) the petition shall state — 
whether the proposed amendment is to be presented to — 
the active members for vote at the next annual meeting, — 
or by ballot mailed to the active members, and (b) the™ 
Alumni Board shall consider the proposal and present — 
the proposed amendment, together with its recommenda- 
tion, to the active members in accordance with the terms — 
of the petition. 


Vote 
and 
Mail 

Today 


Ballots need not be signed 
but must carry your class 
designation. Your ballot 
will be counted if post- 
marked on or before 
April 30, 1969. No post- 
age stamp necessary if 
mailed in the United 
States. 
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Trustee Report Due enthusiastic” report regarding the 
building’s structural soundness. 

The building was constructed in 
1874 and used as a public school 
building until 1924 when a new High 
School (now the Junior High) was 
built. The late E. C. Westervelt 
bought it in 1925 and gave it to the 
College. In recent years it has been 
a warehouse for the National As- 
sociation of College Stores. NACS 
has moved into a new warehouse. 


President Carr has appointed a 
committee of trustees to explore 
ways to improve communication 
with students and faculty. 

Its chairman is the Rev. Herbert 
E. Van Meter, ’37, general secretary, 
Division of Interpretation and Per- 
sonnel, the United Church Board 
for World Ministries. He was pres- 
ident of the Alumni Association 
from 1961-1963 and Shansi rep 
from 1937-40. 

Other members are Cecelia M. 
Kenyon, °43, professor of govern- 
ment, Smith College; F. Champion 
Ward, ’32, vice president, the Ford 
Foundation; and Robert W. Wheel- 
er, 23, Cleveland attorney. A report 
is expected at the March meeting. 

The trustees voted last November 
to form the special committee when 
a student request to attend meetings 
of the board and its subcommittees 
prompted a concern for the broader 
problem of communication with the 
full College community. 

Trustees have been conferring 
regularly with faculty members 
since 1946 and they have held in- 
formal luncheon meetings with stu- 
dents since November 1965. 


Cantata Premiere 


The premiere performance in concert 
form of “The Progression,” a ballet- 
cantata with scenario by Evelyn Ea- 
ton and music by Joseph Wood of 
the Conservatory, was presented 
Nov. 10 in Finney Chapel. 

The work was commissioned by 
the Draco Foundation of California 
for production next summer in its 
Deepest Valley Theatre, an open-air 
arena at the foot of Mt. Whitney. 

The Oberlin premiere involved 
only the musical and spoken aspects 
of the scenario—a cantata for speak- 
ers, chorus and instruments. Ken- 
neth Moore conducted members of 
the Oberlin College Chorus and the 
Oberlin Wind Ensemble in the per- 
formance. In speaking parts were 
Hugh Johnson, ’52, associate profes- 
sor of choral conducting; College 
students Richard Rodstein, ’71, and 
Pamela Mann, ’69, and Conserva- 
tory student Raymond Harvey, la. 

“The Progression” follows the 
course of The Wayfarer who 
emerges from a world in chaos and 
progresses toward spiritual enlight- 
enment by a series of stages. There 
is commentary by spoken voice and 
mixed chorus for each stage. In the 
full production, each successive 
stage would also be represented by 
a sculptured figure and dancers. 

Wood, associate professor of music 


Westervelt May Stay 


Westervelt Hall, used by the Col- 
lege as a classroom building from 
1927 to 1961, may be remodeled to 
become Oberlin’s new City Hall. 
City officials are studying the pos- 
sibility and have had some discus- 
sions with President Carr and Busi- 
ness Manager L. R. Tower, but final 
_ decision awaits a determination as to 
whether it is best to remodel the 
structure or to rebuild. 

An Ohio state building code in- 
spector has given what City Manager 
Edward C. Smith calls a “cautiously 
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theory and composition, began com- 
posing the score in the summer of 
1965 at the MacDowell Colony, a 
New Hampshire retreat for artists, 
writers and composers. The score 
was finished in November 1967 and 
accepted for publication by Pioneer 
Editions in New York. 

Mrs. Eaton, a novelist and poet, 
during the mid-50’s had been a fel- 
low resident of Prof. Wood at the 
MacDowell Colony. At that time he 
had set five poems from Mrs. Eaton’s 
volume, “The Small Hour,’’ for 
women’s chorus and piano. It re- 
ceived its premiere performance at 
the 1960 Festival of Contemporary 
Music in Oberlin and has been per- 
formed several times across the 
country. 

Before he joined the Oberlin 


faculty in 1950, Wood was a com- 
poser and arranger in New York. 
His opera, ‘““‘The Mother,” won the 
1942 Juilliard competition. He has 
been represented in nearly every 
WNYC American Music Festival and 
in many of the Oberlin Festivals of 
Contemporary Music. His ‘‘Poem for 
Orchestra” was performed at Carne- 
gie Hall in 1960, his “Symphony 
No. 3,” in 1958. The symphony was 
written at the MacDowell Colony in 
1956, during one of seven summers 
he was in residence there. 


New Review Editor 


Michael Daly, ’70, of Natick, Mass., 
became editor of the Oberlin Review 
with its issue of Jan. 10. He served 
as one of three managing editors 
during the past year and succeeded 
Miss Bonnie Wishne, ’69. 


Conservatory Honored 


The Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
is among three privately endowed 
educational institutions to be select- 
ed by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs for a $500 prize and 
award of merit in the federation’s 
sixth award program. 

The Conservatory received the 
award, which recognizes the per- 
formance and promotion of Ameri- 
can music, in 1964 also. 

Other 1968 recipients in Oberlin’s 
category were Columbia University 
and Spelman College. In the state 
or municipal category, winners were 
the University of Hawaii, Univer- 
sity of Iowa School of Music, and 
North Texas State University. 
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Afro Proposal Ok’d 


A three-part proposal dealing with 
Afro-American life and culture was 
adopted by the General Faculty 
Nov. 26. It provides for: 

e An interdepartmental program 
in Afro-American Studies, to begin 
in 1969-70, 

e Concerted recruitment efforts 
to increase the number of Black 
students, faculty and administrative 
staff members at the College, 

e An extra-curricular program of 
cultural and intellectual events to 
supplement the academic program. 

The proposal was made by the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Afro-American 
Life and Culture, a joint faculty- 
student group under the chairman- 
ship of Professor George E. Simp- 
son. The committee was formed last 
June to take up the recommenda- 
tions made by the Special Educa- 
tional Opportunities Committee and 
to give priority to the immediate 
concerns of the Oberlin College Al- 
liance for Black Culture. 


Recruiting Issues Studied 


The General Faculty has charged 
the Committee on Social and Po- 
litical Concerns with organizing a 
series of public debates, forums, and 
lectures to “inform the Oberlin 
community about the issue of mili- 
tary recruitment in the Office of 
Placement and Graduate Counsel- 
ing and to the desirability or unde- 
sirability of an institutional position 
on the war in Vietnam.” 

Following these “varied oppor- 
tunities for reasoned dialogue,” the 
committee is to make a report to 
the Association of Students and to 
the General Faculty, including a 
consideration of any proposals 
which may have been submitted to 
it for dealing with the issues. 

The action was approved by the 
General Faculty Dec. 17. Prof. E. P. 
Vance of the mathematics depart- 
ment has been named chairman of 
the committee, filling a vacancy 
created by the resignation of Rob- 
ert W. Tufts, professor of economics. 


Writer-in-Residence 


Fritz Hochwaider, Austrian drama- 
tist, is writer-in-residence through 
March, sponsored by the Max Kade 
Foundation. 

He will present dramatic readings 
Feb. 14, and a public address, “On 
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My Theater,” Feb. 20. Five per- 
formances of his play, “Die Herb- 
erge’”’ (The Hostel) will be given 
March 18-22. 


Bacon Lectureship 


A gift from Mr. and Mrs. Carl Ba- 
con of Oberlin has enabled the his- 
tory department to sponsor a lec- 
tureship, the first of which was held 
Dec. 5 when Associate Prof. Gordon 
S. Wood of the University of Michi- 
gan spoke on ‘‘Participatory Dem- 
ocracy and the Formation of the 
Federal Constitution.” 

The Bacons greeted Mr. Wood 
(right) prior to his lecture in Peters 


Hall. 


They moved to Oberlin in 
1966 after Mr. Bacon’s retirement 
from the Ralston Purina Co. in St. 


Louis. A graduate of Illinois Uni- 
versity, Mr. Bacon attended Oberlin 
in 1921-22 and has been active in 
the work of the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s Student-Alumni Committee. 

The Conservatory also shared in 
the Bacons’ gift, which will be used 
in connection with musical produc- 
tions under the direction of Daniel 
A. Harris, professor of singing. 


Visits Olympics 


Larry Abraham, ’71, of Hagerstown, 
Md., represented his home region 
last fall when he was one of 80 per- 
sons active in Scouting who lived in 
the International Youth Village in 
Mexico City during the Olympics. 


President’s Mother Dies 


Mrs. Susan French Carr died Dec. 
12, 1968, at the Oak Hills Nursing 
Home, Lorain, after a short illness. 

She was born in Akron, Aug. 9, 
1879. Her husband, the late Clif- 
ford A. Carr, died in November 
1959. The couple had made their 
home in Cleveland. 

Surviving are her sons, Robert K. 
Carr, president of Oberlin College; 
William: SS Garrsote sarmouth, 
Maine; five grandsons, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Special Events 


The departments of German, Rus- 
sian and Romance Languages have 
a program of 19 special events dur- 
ing this academic year to celebrate 
the inauguration of Max Kade Ger- 
man House, Price French House and 
Harvey Spanish House. 


Debaters Win 


Oberlin’s varsity debate team of 
Mark Arnold and Roger Conner won 
the national intercollegiate tourna- 
ment sponsored by the University of 
Southern California Jan. 5-7. 

Earlier, while the Ohio State 
football team captured the Rose 
Bowl prize, OSU debaters bowed 
twice to Conner and Mark Arnold 
at the Dec. 30-31 tournament spon- 
sored by UCLA. The Oberlinians 
went on to place fifth. 


Awards for Excellence 


Five seniors and one junior have 
received special awards for academic 
excellence in English and in Ameri- 
can history. 

James N. Green of Columbus, 
Ohio, was named the first recipient 
of the Bongiorno Scholarship and 
Elizabeth W. Ramlow, junior from 
LaCrosse, Wis., received the Flor- 
ence May Snell Scholarship. 

The George G. Life Prize in 
American history went to Bruce G. 
Freedman and Deborah Grace, both 
of Rochester, N.Y.; Robert L. Krul- 
wich of New York City, and Jon C. 
Teaford of Columbus, Ohio. 


Faculty Notes 


Sanford Shepard, associate professor 
of Spanish, was one of seven Great 
Lakes Colleges Association faculty 
members to visit the GLCA Latin 
American center in Bogota, Colum- 
bia, in November. Purpose of the 
visit to the Universidad Nacional 
was to study the quality of the learn- 
ing there by examining library facil- 
ities, visiting classes, and getting to 
know the Colombian faculty at the 
center. The visitors also made com- 
parisons with the educational ex- 
perience offered on their home cam- 
puses. Another seven GLCA faculty 
members visited the center in Octo- 
ber. The program, now in its fifth 
year, is designed to provide students 
with first hand knowledge of the 
language, culture, and educational 
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institutions of Colombia. Two Ober- 
lin juniors, Karen L. Beck and 
Kristan B. Knapp, are among 35 
students from 10 of the 12 GLCA 
colleges who are studying there now. 
Miss Beck will return to Oberlin for 
the spring semester and Miss Knapp 
will remain for the academic year. 


* * * 


Athena Tacha (Mrs. Richard 
Spear), curator of modern art, has 
a one-man show of some 15 pieces 
of sculpture on exhibition at the 
Akron Art Institute Sales and 
Rental Gallery through Feb. 16. 


* of * 


The Fall 1968 issue of “Journal 
of Research in Music Education” 
carried “A Philosophy of Universal 
Music Education” by Emeritus Prof. 
Karl W. Gehrkens. His “Essentials 
in Conducting,” written 50 years 
ago, is still in print. More than 600 
copies were sold last year. 


% * * 


Appearances by Conservatory fac- 


ulty: 
Clifford Cook, Feb. 7-8, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Suzuki demonstration; 


Feb. 15-22, Detroit, judging orches- 
tras and strings. 

Daniel Domb, Feb. 
Tex., solo recital. 

Inda Howland, Feb. 17, Dayton, 
lecture and demonstration. 

Roy Lazarus, Feb. 21-March 14, 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
director of “Marriage of Figaro.” 


* * * 


13, Odessa, 


On leave this semester: 

J. William Grice, associate pro- 
fessor of Physical education, at 
Ohio State completing his doctorate. 

Joseph R. Reichard, professor of 
German, studying the works of Ed- 
uard Moerike and Friedrich Schiller 
in Germany and Austria. 

Wayne G. Vroman, assistant pro- 
fessor of economics, research at the 
Social Securities Administration in 
Washington. 

Robert A. Melcher, ’32, professor 
of music theory, completing (with 
Willard Warch, associate professor ) 
“Music for Score Reading and 
Transposition,” to be published by 
Prentice-Hall. 

Kenneth Moore, associate profes- 
sor of bassoon and wind ensemble, 
in London and Vienna to prepare a 
hook on music for large groups of 


wind instruments. ae 
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CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


February 

1 Saturday 
SW UVUMIEN Gee A Krone cieicnloiietictes 2 p.m 
BASKETBALL, Allegheny ...... 8 p.m 


10 


11 


13 


14 


15 


17 


18 
20 


21 


22 


FENCING at U. of Detroit and Wis. 
WRESTLING, Mt. Union 
WINTER TERM ENDS 


Monday 

Registration 

Tuesday 

Classes begin (8 a.m.) 

Wednesday 

BASKETBALL at Wooster 
ODA—Sorrows of Frederick, directed by 
Tom Brennan, ’51, College premiere, 
written by Romulus Linney, ’51, Hall 
ATIC see cravonai ths ater ovaurelerends Sass Wugueneets 8:30 p.m. 
Thursday 

PACULLY RECITAL. David = Cerone, 
Hows WANS! chaos couocochodr 8:30 p.m. 
ODA, Sorrows of Frederick ...8:30 p.m. 
Friday 

HOCKEY, West Michigan ........ 8 p.m 
ODA, Sorrows of Frederick ....8:30 p.m 
Saturday 

HOCKEY at Ohio State 

SWIMMING.) DENISON siacce nevis 2 p.m 
WRESTLING at W. Reserve 
BASKETBALL at Baldwin-Wallace 
ODA, Sorrows of Frederick ...8:30 p.m. 
Sunday 

MOVIE—Hall Auditorium 

BRACULLYS RECITAL John berry, 
miano, Warner ........-..+-.+.---- 8 p.m. 
Monday 

FACULTY RECITAL, Garth Peacock, 
organ, Warner ....0.+.-.- 2-5. 8:30 p.m. 
Tuesday 

FACULTY RECITAL, Alice Brady, so- 
prano, Warner .......-++++eeeeees 8 p.m. 
WRESTLING, Ohio Wesleyan 4 p.m 
BASKE DRE AMI Vite) Union wearer 8 p.m 
Thursday 

FACULTY RECITAL, Emil Danenberg, 
piano, Warner .....--++++++++: 8:30 p.m. 
Friday 

WRESTLING at Case 

HOCKEY, Ohio Wesleyan ........ 8 p.m 
Saturday 

SWIMMING at Kenyon 

INDOOR TRACK, All-Ohio at O.S.U. 
HOCKEY, Denison j.. osc 8 p.m. 
BASKETBALL at Hiram 

Monday 

ARTIST RECITAL, Clifford Curzon, 
piano, Finney .....--++++++ssesee: 8 p.m. 
Tuesday 

BASKETBALL, Kenyon ........- 8 p.m 
Thursday 

MODERN DANCE COMPANY, directed 
by Betty Lind, Hall ........-----. 8 p.m. 
Friday 

HOCKEY TOURNAMENT 

MODERN DANCE .....-++++++e++: 8 p.m. 
OBERLIN MUSICAL UNION, Beetho- 
ven’s Missa Solemnis, Hugh Johnson, 
conductor, Finney ..--+-++++++: 8:30 p.m. 
Saturday 

HOCKEY TOURNAMENT 

MODERN DANCE ...--+eseereees 8 p.m 


SWIMMING, Muskingum 
and B-W 
WRESTLING at B-W, Mt. Union 
BASKETBALL at Ohio Wesleyan 
INDOOR TRACK at Kenyon 

HOCKEY TOURNAMENT 
FENCING at Case 


24 Monday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Steven Staryk, 
UVLOUT NVALIVCT ee eteteise. ite sieietn ets 8:30 p.m. 
25 Tuesday 
OBERLIN BRASS ENSEMBLE, Gene 
Young, conductor, Warner ....... 8 p.m 
27 Thursday 
MOVIE, Friends of Art 
FACULTY RECITAL, Richard Miller, 
LENOT. Warners veicisciasceli sak 8:30 p.m 
28 Friday 
OBERLIN BAROQUE ENSEMBLE, Ku- 
as Fal sees te 7:30 p.m. & 8:45 p.m. 
Robert Willoughby, flute 
Wayne Rapier, oboe 
Daniel Domb, violoncello 
Fenner Douglass, harpsichord 
MCHA Hockey Tourney 
March 
1 Saturday 
SWIMMING, OAC at Denison 
WRESTLING, OAC at Wittenberg 
INDOOR TRACK, GLCA at Denison 
MCHA Hockey Tourney 
FENCING, Cleveland State 
FILM FESTIVAL, Hall 
DRAMATIC READINGS, Romance Lan- 
guages, Simon Barenbaum, director, 
Hall 
2 Sunday 
FILM FESTIVAL, Hall 
4 Tuesday 
ARTIST RECITAL, Cleveland Orches- 
tra, Louis Lane, conductor, Christoph 
Eschenbach, piano, Finney ...... 8 p.m. 
7 Friday 
OBERLIN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, 
Robert Baustian, conductor, 
IQebavelehie gv onceModouU dUmoscd Oba Cc 8 p.m 
8 Saturday 
INDOOR TRACK, OAC at Denison 
9 Sunday 
STUDENT WOODWIND ENSEMBLE, 
TOUS RE cee tei crats ecg Materexesoteleiatetspeedet $s 4 p.m. 
11 Tuesday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Richard Bunger, 
job ey AWE NSE GH sgudg ao uoOKoN Tt 8 p.m. 
12 Wednesday 
MUMMERS, A Musical, student direct- 
ed, Hall 
13. Thursday 
MUMMERS 
14. Friday 
MUMMERS 
OBERLIN WIND ENSEMBLE, Gene 
Young, conductor, Finney ...8:30 p.m. 
15 Saturday 
INDOOR TRACK, NCAA, at Denison 
MUMMERS 
16 Sunday 
MOVIE, Hall 


For further information and reservations call or write: 
The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


—————————— 


HEN THE ALUMNI Board 

holds its Feb. 15 meeting in 
Oberlin, five new members-at- 
large,.a newly-elected trustee of 
the College and two new members 
of the Class and Club Executive 
Committee will be welcomed. 

The new trustee, elected last fall, 
is Miss Cecelia M. Kenyon, *43, pro- 
fessor of government at Smith Col- 
lege. 

New members-at-large, 
elected last fall, are: 

Mrs. Ralph A. Price (Frances 
Brown), °18, representing classes 
prior to 1929. 

Lyle E. Craine, ’31, classes 1929 
through 1938. 

Mrs. George T. Little (Virginia 
Cole), ’41, classes 1939 through 1948. 

Robert E. Savage, ’54, classes 1949 
through 1958. 

Mrs. Antoine Perot Jr. (Ruth 
Turner), ’60, classes 1959-1968. 

Another member-at-large, Mrs. 
Karl E. Soller (Patricia A. Brady), 
’45, began serving last fall as a rep- 
resentative of classes 1937 through 
1946. She fills the unexpired term 
of Mrs. Carl M. Schmidt (Lois Ax- 
tell), ’41. 

New members of the Class and 
Club Executive Committee are Carl 
R. Gerber, ’58, representing clubs, 
and Donald R. Weber, ’43, repre- 
senting classes. 

Miss Kenyon, a member of the 
faculty at Smith since 1948, will 
serve on the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine’s Editorial Advisory Board. 

Mrs. Price, retired high school as- 
sistant principal and math, science 
and English teacher, is poet laureate 
of the state of Indiana. She has 
been assigned to the Alumni Asso- 
ciation’s budget committee. 

Craine is professor at the School 
of Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan. He will be chairman of 
the Alumni Board’s Faculty-Alum- 
ni Committee and will serve on the 
Executive Committee-and the Edu- 
cation and Curriculum Committee. 

Mrs. Little is on the faculty at the 
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also 


New alumni-elected trustee, 
8 others become directors 


of Alumni Association 


Mrs. Little 


Mrs. Price 


Mrs. Perot 
ia 


Weber 


University of Connecticut and has 
considerable experience in _ social 
work. She will serve on the Educa- 
tion and Curriculum Committee and 
Continuing Education Committee. 

Savage is assistant professor of 
biology at Swarthmore College and 
will serve on the Student-Alumni 
Committee. 

Mrs. Perot is a program and eval- 
uation consultant in Washington 
and has been a special assistant to 
the director of C.O.R.E. She is as- 
signed to the Education and Cur- 
riculum Committee. 

Mrs. Soller was on the Alumni 


Gerber 


Board from 1961 through 1963. She 
is doing graduate study at Kent 
State University and is on the Nomi- 
nating and Student-Alumni Com- 
mittees. 

Weber, president of the Elmer R. 
Weber & Sons Co., Chicago, will be 
on the Alumni Association’s Pur- 
pose Implementation Committee. 

Gerber, president of the Washing- 
ton Alumni Club, is program devel- 
opment specialist of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s division of 


peaceful nuclear explosives. He is 
assigned to the Student-Alumni 
Committee. | 
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YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


BY LARRY GELLMAN, 770 


HE OBERLIN athletic program, 

for years one of the few areas of 
campus life untouched by protest or 
dissension, has finally gone the way 
of all Yeoman flesh. With the com- 
ing of the winter season, the long- 
standing ‘moustache rule,’’ which 
prohibits the Obie jocks from gport- 
ing beards, moustaches, or ‘‘unusual 
hair styles,’ came under héavy fire 
from several members of the fenc- 
ing team who felt that individual 
team members should be the ones 
to decide whether hair should grow 
on the fronts of their heads. 

From the time it was first con- 
fronted, the athletic department 
stood firm behind the rule and Di- 
rector Lysle K. Butler, ’25, told the 
fencers that if they wanted the de- 
partment’s support (money) they 
would have to conform to the rules. 

Faced with the risk of losing fenc- 
ing as a varsity sport, all the blade- 
men, with the exception of Captain 
Art Westneat, promptly invested in 
blades of another sort. The result, 
at least for the time being, was that 
the fencers were fencing, and ap- 
parently sublimating their unhap- 
piness quite well. They won their 
first two matches, then dropped a 
close one to Adelbert (Western Re- 
serve), 13-14, after beating the Red 
Cats, 15-12. The athletic department 
seemed content to know that be- 
neath those masks were the faces 
of beardless, if disgruntled, Obie 
athletes. 

Basketball 

Although much was expected of 
this year’s varsity, little had been 
realized when the Yeoman cagers 
stood 1-3 overall and 0-2 in Ohio 
Conference play early in January. 
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A 52-67 loss to Capital and a sur- 
prising 54-49 victory over Muskin- 
gum changed the picture somewhat. 
Muskingum had been undefeated 
until the Yeomen caged 18 of 45 
shots from the field while the Mus- 
kies could mesh only 17 of 68. 


For the next eight days, the pic- 
ture kept getting brighter as the 
Obies came through with last-second 
victories in three straight contests. 
First victim was Denison’s Big Red 
when they paid a visit to Jones Field 
House on Jan. 17. As they headed 
back to Granville, the score was 
Oberlin 59, Denison 58. 

The following Monday the Yeo- 
men traveled to Wayne State where 
Al Wellington’s field goal resulted in 
a 67-65 triumph. The next night, in 
Chicago Tom Powers who had scored 
the winning basket against Denison 
repeated his feat for a 42-40 victory 
over the Maroons. 

Despite the fact that Coach Ju- 
lian Smith lost none of his lettermen 
from last year, this year’s quintet 
had trouble settling down as it 
dropped its first three games before 
finally beating Adelbert, 58-49. 

After losing big to Otterbein, the 
Yeomen dropped their home opener 
to Heidelberg, 62-61. The locals 
were able to set up a final shot, but 
couldn’t put the ball in. 

They were unimpressive in their 
next outing as they dropped an 81- 
69 decision to Case, the weakest 
team they had faced to that point. 

After a three week break for fin- 
als and the holidays, the Yeomen 
got rolling in the second half to nip 
Adelbert. Juniors Al Wellington and 
Randy Miller led the attack with 17 
and 15 points respectively. 


Hockey 

The Obie skaters, supposedly 
much weaker than past teams, 
started with a bang, by knocking 
off Case, Hillsdale and Miami while 
losing only to Ohio State. 

The team was led by the high- 
scoring front line of Dan Duffey, 
Nate Jackson and Mike Ross. The 
offense was outstanding in the 7-4 
triumph over Case. 

Defense was the key in the 2-1 
victory over Miami. Goalies Larry 
Schiller and John Bolzan and vet- 
eran defensemen John Powers, Jack 
Clough, and Fred Minnear kept op- 
posing offenses honest. 

With opponents such as Bowling 
Green, Toledo, and Detroit to be 
faced, the going was bound to get 
a lot rougher. Against Detroit, the 
Yeomen took a 4-1 drubbing. 

Wrestling 

The grapplers beat Kenyon in the 
opener and then lost, 11-33, to Ohio 
Wesleyan and to Hiram. 

Wrestlers expected to emerge as 
the team’s leaders this year are cap- 
tain Bob Nolan (177), Bill Thegze 
(191) and Dan Clemens (152). 

Swimming 

The swimming team, coached by 
Brad Cahill who replaced Ralph 
Bibler, finished a disappointing fifth 
in the Ohio Conference Relays. 

The Mermen were trying to com- 
pensate for the loss of four-year 
star Steve Stitt, ’68, as they turned 
their attention to the dual meet sea- 
son. Returning to anchor the team 
is senior Mike Jarvis, holder of OAC 
distance freestyle and butterfly rec- 
ords. 

In its first triangular meet, the 
team defeated Wooster, 68-36, and 
Hiram, 65-39. 

Following the basketball team’s 
victory over Muskingum, the over- 
all winter sports record stood at 10 
victories and nine defeats. During 
1968 Oberlin’s 13. intercollegiate 
squads won 80 of 145 contests for 
a winning percentage of .552. It 
was the 29th straight year that Yeo- 
man athletes chalked up percent- 
ages of .500 or better. The figure in 
1967 was .582. In 1966 it was .622. 

Swimming and tennis had perfect 
records. Fencing was next with .727 


and lacrosse had .714. Other per- 
centages were hockey .556, cross 
country .545, baseball, track and 
soecer .500; basketball .412, foot- 
ball .286 and golf .182. ne 
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LETTERS 


TOO MUCH CHARITY 


In the years I have known Miss John- 
son (“A Little Leniency,”’ Nov. 1968), 
I have been impressed by her gentle 
consideration both for the artist and 
the viewer. Like most forms of charity, 
however, her consideration for the ar- 
tist has gone too far, and she still 
provides no more guidance for us art 
enthusiasts than looking and looking 
until we find something deep down in 
the canvas. 

This is the same old advice I used to 
get way back when Maxfield Parish 
was just going out of style. 

At the very least, she pleads, the 
artist deserves respect for his struggle. 
It’s a little like saying you should en- 
joy being run over by a near-sighted 
little old lady with arthritis because 
it’s an effort for her to drive at all. 
The hazards are hardly less. One can 
spend hours building up an apprecia- 
tion for a picture and then find out it 
was done by a chimpanzee or a stable 
of trained earthworms. 

If we are to be fair, we should be 
fair all around and require that the 
artist put as much effort into the work 
of art as the viewer. This could be 
done quite simply by requiring every 
artist to put on his work the number 
of hours he took to finish it. Any 
time he was enjoying himself doesn’t 
count, any more than it does for the 
viewer. 

IvoR CORNMAN, 736 
Mona, Kingston 7, Jamaica 


MORAL VALUES VS. FREEDOM 


I am disturbed by President Carr’s 
handling of the recruiting issue. I 
refer to his opposition to a policy of 
selective recruitment as reported in 
the December Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine. 

President Carr’s position represents 
a failure to understand the moral 
challenge inherent in young people’s 
confrontation of the social injustices 
in the modern world. Academic free- 
dom is not the sole, supreme virtue 
in life. Issues always embody a con- 
flict between two or more compelling 
values. Freedom is always juxta- 
posed to justice and social responsi- 
bility. 

The 
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issue of recruiting contrasts 


the freedom of employers and po- 
tential employees to enter into ne- 
gotiations, with the moral or social 
value of their enterprise to, society 
as a whole. In the case of making 
napalm bombs, the latter value in my 
mind would certainly outweigh the 
former. The failure of the College 
to make such a distinction could 
place it in the embarrassing position 
of condoning recruitment by the Ku 
Klux Klan, or even illegal enterprises. 
The modern world cannot be ade- 
quately managed by those who pro- 
pose indiscriminating policies. Ober- 
lin has always stood for educated 
judgment by the committed man. 
That is why the policy set forth by 
the Committee on Social and Political 
Concerns seems in the best Oberlin 
tradition. To propose blanket policies 
is to turn our backs on the moral is- 
sues involved, and to an important 
educational experience for young 
people, the future leaders of our 
troubled world. 
ROBERT R. MAYER, ’53 
West Newton, Mass. 


WON’T JOIN WRETCHED 


“Life is too short and the condition 
of the wretched in this world too 
desperate for my generation to pursue 
the false gods af wealth and status 
and for the teen-age generation to 
pursue the self centered goal of in- 
dividual fulfillment.” 

Does anyone really believe the 
clinching sentence by David Burgess 
(December 1968) ? 

Agreed, gentlemen of the older gen- 
eration, you have too long pursued 
the false gods of wealth and status. 
For this you are to blame, and for 
this your sons are rebelling against 
you and the establishment you repre- 
sent. But if you want the younger 
generation to stop criticizing you, you 
must bring about a revolution within 
yourselves. 

I know, you were forced by the re- 
alities of the Depression and World 
War II to give up self-fulfillment in 
favor of self-preservation. But have 
you forgotten that individual fulfill- 
ment is the goal of every human being 
on the face of the earth? Some are 
never able to reach this goal. Those of 
us who are have a responsibility to the 


world, to human understanding and 
communication, to do so. Life is too 
short, and the condition of the wretch- 
ed in this world too desperate for MY 
generation to join the wretched by 
abandoning our individual fulfillment. 

ROBERT J. MARKUS, ’65 
New York City 


UNIVERSAL TRUTHS 


Dave Burgess’ “Chasms Between Gen- 
erations and Between Worlds” (Dec. 
1968) is excellent. I am reminded that 
the universal truths he espouses also 
lie beneath much of what Thorton 
Wilder, ’°19,h’52, has written about. 
Mr. Wilder’s ideas, too, tend to span 
time and space and his plays have had 
great impact. 

A new play or a new film which 
could widely disseminate the sincere 
wish that all could take in a realistic 
view of forgotten peoples here and 
elsewhere might help now. 

Mary MacGrecor MA ticu, 40 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


RECALLS ALUMNA’S BOOK 


Release of the motion picture The 
Lion in Winter has reminded me of the 
marvelous book Eleanor of Aquitaine 
and the Four Kings (published in 1950 
with a second edition in 1957) by the 
late Amy Kelly, ’00. 


ELEANOR BATES STRELOFF, ’35 
San Mateo, Calif. 


PREFERS SOCIAL RULES 


With reference to the social life of 
students, I think Oberlin needs an 
additional controlling influence or 
unit. As a former alumni class pres- 
ident, I recall the pleas of student 
representatives for more freedoms 
and more understanding. To ques- 
tion their good judgment and respon- 
sibility was regarded as an effront to 
our faith in their “‘superior” qualities. 
So, without adequate time to con- 
template, there was a tendency to 
yield. 

But the parents who know their 
students, and who pay the bills, have 
much time to ponder and reflect. Do 
they have some convenient way to 
register their concerns, and to express 
their opinions? Maybe the Alumni 
Association and administration could 
research this problem more ade- 
quately. 

As for me, I would rather have a 
smaller college, if necessary, with 
students who agree to abide by rules 
which guide their development of 
talents, self-control, and health than 
a larger college with greater social 
freedoms. 

The physical education department 
does this to some degree. If this pat- 
tern were developed for the entire 
student body, I think Oberlin would 
become a more favored college for 
parents and employers, as well as the 
alert students. 

JACK HERBERTS, '22 
Western Springs, II. 
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MEMBRANES IONS AND IMPULSES 
By Kenneth S. Cole, ’21, h’54 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 569 
pp. $15. 


“Life, electricity, and the relations 
between them, have long been sub- 
jects of intense curiosity and often of 
acrimonious speculation.” Dr. Cole 
uses these words to introduce his ac- 
count of some of the advances in this 
realm of investigation during the past 
50 years—developments in which he 
has played a prominent role. 

A lifetime of research has been con- 
densed into this volume. It communi- 
cates the joy of discovery and an- 
guish of failure. The book affords an 
extensive lesson in the methods of 
scientific reasoning, especially physi- 
cal and mathematical reasoning ap- 
plied to bioelectric phenomena. 

Dr. Cole, a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences and past presi- 
dent of the Biophysical Society, is 
past Chief of the Laboratory of Bio- 
physics, Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. In 1967 he 
received the National Medal of Sci- 
ence, the highest award bestowed by 
the U.S. government for distinguished 
achievement. Dr. Cole has also re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor 
of science from the University of 
Chicago, and honorary doctor of med- 
icine from the medical faculty of the 
University of Uppsala, Sweden. 

This book should prove useful as a 
text and as a reference for both 
teacher and student in courses on cell 
physiology and perhaps also in phys- 
ics, engineering and chemistry. 


x * 


THE Music oF OBERLIN AND 
Some WHO MADE IT 
By Ernest B. Chamberlain, ’04 
Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin Histor- 
ical and Improvement Organiza- 
tion (80 S. Main St.). 143 pp. 
$4.95. 


Reviewed by Daniel A. Harris, 
professor of singing 


We who benefit from the wealth of 
musical experience found on the 
Oberlin campus are prone to forget 
that it has not always been so. That 
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which we now too readily take for 
granted is the result of a long 
evolution. 

A glance through the pages of Er- 
nest Chamberlain’s “The Music of 
Oberlin and Some Who Made It’ is 
enough to intrigue the casual reader 
and lure him into closer examination 
of this handsome book, while to the 
true Oberlinian it brings to life a host 
of faculty members and administra- 
tors of the past and present, and 
evokes memories of musical moments 
shared at Oberlin. 

As the son of an early Conservatory 
teacher, and as a student and teacher 
of music, Mr. Chamberlain under- 
stands his subject matter and presents 
it with affection, occasionally adding 
an authentic element of personal 
reminiscence. Even s0, one wonders 
how he succeeded in assembling such 
an abundance of material. 

From the initial musical activities 
of the Oberlin community, the Mus- 
ical Union, the Glee Clubs, the 
pioneer work in Theory, History of 
Music, and Music Education, the 
building of Warner Hall, Rice Hall, 
and Finney Chapel, the growth of the 
Orchestra, the introduction of Opera, 
the story moves forward with a rous- 
ing crescendo, culminating in the 
Oberlin-Salzburg plan, the Russian 
tour of the College Choir, the dedica- 
tion of the new Conservatory build- 
ings, and the current Teachers Per- 
formance Institute. 

However, as the title would in- 
dicate, the book is concerned not only 
with the institution as such, but more 
particularly with the men and women 
who during the past 130 years have 
dedicated their talent and energy to 
the planting and nourishing of a tree 
that only now is bringing forth its 
fruit. An extraordinary chart on pages 
40 and 41 show the continuity of the 
administration and the growth of the 
music faculty. One only regrets that 
not all names are included with the 
“Some” listed in this chart. Of 
course, a complete list would be 
monumental and would constitute a 
book in itself. If one must quibble, 
the accuracy of the dates of Herbert 
Harroun’s activity as a faculty mem- 
ber might be questioned. 

Not the least interesting item in the 
book is the appendix of source mater- 


ials. Taken from various publications 
and from the minutes of faculty meet- 
ings, these excerpts add color to the 
portraits of the men and women pre- 
sented in the preceding pages. A 
substantial bibliography, a carefully 
compiled index, and a foreword by 
Donald Love complete this remark- 
able volume, which should be a 
treasured possession of those who 
have been associated with the Con- 
servatory, or have enjoyed the var- 
ious musical activities of Oberlin. 

Congratulations to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and to the Oberlin Historical and 
Improvement Organization (O.H.I.O.) 
for sponsoring the project. 


* * * 


THE CABALA & THE WOMAN OF ANDROS 
By Thornton Wilder, ’19, h ’52 
New York City: Harper & Row. 
203 pp. $5.95 


Two of Thornton Wilder’s important 
novels are reissued in this volume. 
“The Cabala,” which appeared in 1926, 
was his first novel and his first pub- 
lished work. The New York Times 
called it “a work of art in both form 
and design.” 

“The Woman of Andros,” first pub- 
lished in 1930, is based upon the “An- 
dria,’ acomedy of Terence who in turn 
based his work upon two Greek plays, 
now lost to us, by Menander. The 
New York Times said it surpassed his 
previous novels and continued, “All 
things considered, The Woman of An- 
dros is the best book we have had from 
him.” Carl Van Doren considered it 
“first and last a work of art.” 


* * * 


PLANNING THE COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY LIBRARY BUILDING 
By Ralph E, Ellsworth, ’29 
Boulder, Colo.: Pruett Press, Inc. 
2nd edition. $8. 


This book is intended to help cam- 
pus planners, architects and librarians 
in the early stages of the planning 
process. It is short enough to be read 
at one sitting, thus giving the reader 
an overall view of the problems. It 
concentrates on the concept of the 
library and on programming. 

The first edition was called by a 
reviewer ‘the most useful book on 
planning then in existence.” The new 
edition has been thoroughly re-writ- 
ten and brought up to date in terms 
of provisions for the non-print media 
and of new facilities for storage of 
little-used books. The text is supple- 
mented by 28 diagrams and photo- 
graphs, appendix, footnotes, bibli- 
ography and index. 

For the past 16 years, Mr. Ellsworth 


has been director of libraries and 
professor of bibliography at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. He also has 
served in a similar capacity at the 
State University of Iowa. He has 
been a consultant on more than 90 
college and university library build- 
ings and is author of six books and 
many articles. Ru 
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TRONG 


1904—65th Reunion May 31 


Ernest B. Chamberlain, president 
442 Caskey Drive 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


1909—60th Reunion May 31 


Victor Doerschuk, president 
145 Penham Lane 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 

Though she retired about 10 years ago as 
a principal in Amherst, Ohio, MARION 
STEELE still spends a great deal of time 
with school activities and is a frequent busy 
member of committee and board meetings. 


1912 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 53 *h, husband of 
ZELLAH W. ENDLY, was among the win- 
ners of the National Institute of Social 


Sciences Gold Medals. The medals are 
given for “distinguished service to 
humanity.” 


1914—55th Reunion May 31 


Lewis E. Hayes, president 
Box 11 
Vermilion, Ohio 44089 


1916 


Dr. C. RUFUS ROREM addressed the 
Second Regional Conference of the Inter- 
national Hospital Federation, San Jose, 
Costa Rica, last December. His talk, given 
in Spanish, was on Progressive Patient Care 
in hospitals and the community. Dr. Rorem, 
an economist and accountant, serves as 
special consultant for the Health and Hos- 
pital Planning Council of Southern New 
MOLE nC: 


1917. 


Lee E. Banghart, husband of LAURA J. 
COE Banghart, died Nov. 13, 1968, in San 
Diego, Calif. Mr. and Mrs. Banghart had 
moved to California some years ago from 
Battle Creek, Mich. Mrs. Banghart has 
three sons, Navy Capt. Robert J. of Vir- 
ginia, Dr. Norman L., ’43, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. and Laurence of San Francisco; one 
daughter, Barbara B. Norman of La Jolla; 
15 grandchildren; four great-grandchildren. 


1918 


Mrs. MURIEL LOVETT Howard of 
Springfield, Mass., and Herbert C. Mayer, 
15, of Yonkers, were married Nov. 6 at 
Ossining, N. Y. Mrs. Mayer has been active 
in music, women’s and church organizations 
in Springfield, and is a member of the 
American Guild of Organists. Mr. Mayer 
1S president of the Council for Citizenship 
Education of New York. He is president of 
his alumni class and was president of Par- 
sons College, Iowa, in 1941. For 10 years 
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he was professor of religious education at 
Boston University. 


1919—50th Reunion May 31 


A. Harold Prasse, president 
839 Ash St. 
Winnetka, Ill. 60093 

The Rochester chapter of the Order of 
AHEPA presented an “Ochi Day” citation 
to HERBERT P. LANSDALE JR., (H. ’59) 
last November. ‘‘Ochi’” is Greek for ‘‘No,” 
the answer the Greeks gave to a surrender 
demand by the Italians in 1940. The award 
was the fifth that Mr. Lansdale has re- 
ceived from Greece in gratitude for many 
years of work and charity. 

PHILIP N. YOUTZ, of Walnut Creek 
Calif., retired architect and educator, re- 
ceived the Franklin Institute’s Frank P. 
Brown Medal of 1968 at ceremonies in 
Philadelphia last October for ‘discoveries 
and inventions involving meritorious im- 
provements in the building and allied in- 
dustries.”’ 

Mr. Youtz invented the ‘‘lift-slab’’ method 
of high-rise building construction, in which 
construction proceeds from top to bottom 
with floor slabs being lifted into place by 
special hydraulic jacks. 


1922 
Mrs. Charles W. French (MARGARET 
WALK) represented Birmingham-Southern 


College, where she received her M.A. in 
French and English in 1932, at the inaugural 
ceremonies for the new president of Bran- 
deis University, Dr. Morris B. Abram, Oct. 
6, 1968. She also was a delegate from 
‘Southern at the dedication of the new 
Waltham campus of Bentley College, Nov. 
ila 


1924—45th Reunion May 31 
Kenneth Kolinski, president 
31302 Nantucket Road 

Cleveland, Ohio 44140 

Mr. and Mrs. William B. Collins (ALLIE 
E. HANSON) have moved from Evanston, 
Ill., to Champaign. Mr. Collins retired last 
October from the Methodist General Board 
of Pension. 

IRVIN E. HOUCK represented Oberlin at 
the inauguration of Edward Hirsch Levi as 
president of the University of Chicago, 
Nov. 14, 1968. 

WILFRED E. SMITH has retired from 
E. F. Hutton and Co., investors, Albuquer- 
que, N. M. He joined the firm 18 years 
ago as manager, and for the last five years 
served as an account executive. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith still live in Albuquerque. 


1925 


ELIZABETH W. HOPE has retired from 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. after 39 years 
service. Miss Hope was a secretary to the 


vice president for rates and revenues and 
started with the company as a plant clerk in 
1929. She is a life member of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America. 

LEWIS R. LOWE is production supervisor 
of the Apollo Spacecraft operations man- 
uals for North American Rockwell Corp. 
at Downey, Calif. He recently received a 
citation as ‘Outstanding Contributor’ to 
the company’s cost reduction program. 
After 25 years of teaching of English at the 
University of Illinois and at Case Institute 
of Technology, Lewie left teaching in 1951 
to enter industry as a technical writer, 
becoming chief editor of technical manuals 
and then supervisor of the Space Division 
technical manual production. 


1927 


JAMES S. TURNER represented Oberlin 
at the inauguration of Ferrel Heady as 
president of The University of New Mex- 
ico, Nov. 9, 1968. 


1928 


Mrs. Wenona Reynolds Burton (WENONA 
DOUGLASS) is acting director of Social 
Service at St. Vincent Charity Hospital, 
Cleveland. She formerly was supervisor at 
the Cleveland Homemakers Association and 
supervisor of OB-GYN Social Service at 
Metropolitan General Hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. JEROME DAVIS (Doris J. 
Hassler, ’27) left Japan December 22 and 
are traveling through Southeast Asia until 
sometime in June, when they plan to settle 
in Manzanita, Ore. 

Mrs. G. L. Harman (MARY HELEN 
STANLEY), of Marietta, Ohio, gave a piano 
recital in November at the Grover Hermann 
Fine Arts Center, Marietta College. She 
was assisted at the recital by her daughter, 
Mrs. Winston Love. 

LOUIS S. PEIRCE has received the United 
Appeal’s Distinguished Service Award for 
public service because of his work with the 
youth of Cleveland. 


1929—40th Reunion May 31 


Donald Raymond, president 
1401 Eustace Drive 
Dixon, Ill. 61021 


1930 


The Colorado Springs Opera, founded by 
J. JULIUS BAIRD, opened its 1968-69 season 
in November with Rossini’s ‘The Barber of 
Seville.” Baird, who formerly conducted 
the Pittsburgh Chamber Orchestra and the 
Bach Choir of Pittsburgh, is the artistic 
director of the company. 

Mrs. Robert M. Conner (E. MARGARET 
MASTERS), president of the Ohio Gen- 
ealogical Society, served as a panelist last 
November at a workshop on Ohio genealog- 
ical records sponsored by the Western Re- 
serve Historical Society. 

Mr. and Mrs, Harvey Vollrath (FRANCES 
FORBES) are back home in Hawaii after a 
year and a half of traveling by camper in 
the U.S. and Canada. 


1931 


MARTHA BUCK Fort is assistant profes- 
sor in the department of social work at 
San Diego State College. 

Mrs. Haru Matsukata Reischauer, wife of 
EDWIN O. REISCHAUER, received an hon- 
orary doctor of humane letters degree from 
Western College for Women at its College 
Day Convocation, Oct. 12. Mr. Reischauer 
gave the convocation address. 


1932 


FRANK LOCKE has been added to Selec- 
tive Service Board 72, Elyria, to comply 
with national directives authorizing ex- 
pansion to a five member board. Mr. 
Locke, operator of Locke’s Garden Center 
in Oberlin, is a former Oberlin councilman, 
a member of Rotary International and a 
director of the Oberlin Savings Bank. 
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1933 


MARGARET MARQUARDT is teaching 
string instruments in the Galion (Ohio) 
elementary schools. 


1934—35th Reunion May 31. 


Russel B. Nye, president 
301 Oxford Road 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823 

WILLIAM McRAE, having retired from 15 
years of the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment of music at Bucknell Univ., will be 
enjoying a semester of sabbatical leave 
from February to June of this year. Buck- 
nell’s new music chairman is Thomas War- 
ner, ‘53. Bill and his wife, Dorothy (Buck- 
nell, '40), will leave in February for Lisbon 
whence they will travel by car through 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany, 
The Low Countries, France, England and 
Scotland. Bill will be exchanging informa- 
tion on organ and choral music with 
European musicians. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry R. Weyrich (JANE 
KIDNEY) moved to Greenwich, Conn., last 
summer. Mr. Weyrich is a partner with 
Haskins & Sells (certified public account- 
ants) in New York City. 


1935 


Col. FRANCIS AERNI retired from the 
Army in August and has settled in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., as account executive trainee 
with the investment firm of Mason & Co., 
Inc. His daughter, Jenni, is a freshman at 
Oberlin. 

Mrs. Samuel W. Hudson Jr. (ELLA LOIS 
JOHNSON) is head of the fine arts depart- 
ment at Sara Zumwalt Junior High School 
in Dallas. Mr. Hudson is a deputy assistant 
to the regional administrator for Equal Op- 
portunity, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, in Ft. Worth. 


ALFRED PUHAN has been deputy as- 
sistant secretary for European affairs in the 
State Department since last July. Prior to 
that he had served as director of the State 
Department’s office of German affairs since 
1964. 


1937 


MARGERY ABER, concertmistress and a 
member of the music faculty at Wisconsin 
State University, Stevens Point, was soloist 
with the 60-member Stevens Point Sym- 
phony Orchestra when it played in a con- 
cert last October for the first public event 
in the new junior high school. Miss Aber 
uses a violin made 241 years ago by David 
Techer, a Roman craftsman; her bow was 
hand made by the Frenchman J. B. Vuil- 
laume and is nearly a century old. 

WALTER F. ANDERSON, professor of 
music at Antioch College, has been named 
director of music programs by The Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. The en- 
dowment is one of two major branches of 
the Nationa] Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities which was established by 
Congress in 1965. 

JESSE PHILIPS represented Oberlin at 
the inauguration of Brage Golding as presi- 
dent of Wright State University last 
October. 


1938 


Lt. Col. JAMES W. MORRILL is the new 
chaplain for the 249th General Hospital, 
APO, San Francisco 96267. He had been 
chaplain at Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge Webster (FRAN- 
CES BROWN) and their family are very 
busy with their music: Last fall, Bever- 
idge’s activities included giving a series of 
three Debussy piano recitals at Town Hall 
in New York City; Frances is a cellist in 
the Westchester Symphony Orchestra; son 
Michael, and Nancy, his wife, are first 
Clarinetist and first flutist, respectively, in 
the Rochester Symphony Orchestra; daugh- 
ter Wendy, a pianist, is married to Richard 
Ardizzone, a Boston Univ. musicology 
student 
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Pittsburgh Press (Kent Badger) 
RUTH BINNING SNOW, ’36, and her 
husband, Roland, were pictured in the 
Pittsburgh Press when the Pittsburgh 
area had its first snow of the winter. 


1939—30th Reunion May 31 


John Hornbeck, president 
Sagebrush Trail, S.E. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87112 

The Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs has elected The Rev. HOMER J. 
TUCKER, t, of New Jersey as its chairman. 
The committee represents 23 million mem- 
bers of eight national Baptist bodies. The 
Rev. Mr. Tucker is director of urban work 
and community ministries of the New Jer- 
sey Baptist Convention. 


1940 


Mrs. MAX ERVIN (JANE BURT) was the 
violin artist in an instrumental music series 
“Sounds for Success,’”’ recently published by 
Kendor Music Inec., Delevan, N. Y. This 
series, featuring a different musical instru- 
ment on each record, represents a new 
approach to teaching instumental music. 

SANFORD PALAY represented Oberlin 
at the inauguration of the Very Rev. W. 
Seavey Joyce as president of Boston Col- 
lege, Oct. 20, 1968. 

HENRY WARREN is executive director 
of Community Health Association, a com- 
prehensive prepaid group practice medical 
care plan providing a wide range of health 
services to Detroit area residents through 
a network of five neighborhood medical 
centers. 


1941 


PHILIP H. BEST, professor of art and 
design at Purdue Univ., had a one-man 
show of oil paintings and portraits in 
Purdue’s Main Library Lounge during the 
months of December 1968 and January 1969. 

GEORGE GREENE, who has been man- 
ager of the Aurora branch of the First 
National Bank of Ravenna (Ohio) since 
1962, was named a director of the bank last 
December. His election filled a vacancy 
caused by the death of his father, C. E. 
Greene. 


1942. 


ELIZABETH SABO (Marlee Sabo) played 
the maid, one of the three lead parts, in 
“Die Fledermaus” last November at the 
Civic Theatre, Fort Wayne, Ind. Miss Sabo 
was formerly soloist with the Camerata 
Academica of Salzburg, the Salzburg: Fest- 
spiel and the Wuerttembergisch Staats- 
theater in Stuttgart. She has also appeared 
with the Baroque Arts Ensemble of Indiana, 


1943 a 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN C. HEINRICH (Bar- 
bara Corson, '45) and their three children 
will complete five years in Zambia, East 
Africa, this year and are due home on fur- 
lough. In addition to their work as mis- 
sionaries, Jack and Bobby teach at Kafue 
Secondary School which has an enrollment 
of 1,400 boys. Bobby has introduced art 
courses in the school. 

Mrs. William A. Sylvester (JEAN GROV- 
ER) is teaching second grade in The Park 
School. Her husband is in the English de- 
partment of State University of New York 
at Buffalo. Son David is a freshman at the 
Univ. of Chicago. Still at home are Rachel, 
8, Anne, 14, and Judi, 15. Jean is planning 
to take some courses at SUNYAB. 


1944—25th Reunion May 31 


Wallace G. Anderson, president 
6616 Pleasant St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 

JOHN E. YOCOM, manager of environ- 
mental technology for the Travelers Re- 
search Center in Hartford, Conn., has been 
named a Diplomate of the American 
Academy of Environmental Engineers, hav- 
ing successfully completed the specialty 
certification examination given earlier this 
year by the Environmental Engineering In- 
tersociety Board. John lives in West Sims- 
bury, Conn., with his wife and daughter, 
who is a college freshman. 


1945 


Mrs. Peter Amann (ENNE NIEMI) has a 
schedule of 12 to 15 campus appearances 
annually, giving folk singing concerts. Her 
concert tours primarily have been at east- 
ern college towns, but she has been accept- 
ing more midwestern dates since moving 
recently to Pontiac, Mich., from New York. 

VIRGINIA CRAFTS is coordinator of the 
graduate program for women at Illinois 
State University. 


KARL LEMMERMAN represented Ober- 
lin at the inauguration of Wcecodrow M. 
Strickler as president of The University of 
Louisville, Nov. 18, 1968. 

ELEANOR M. STEHMAN has returned to 
the Y.W.C.A. in Pasadena, Calif., as asso- 
ciate executive director. 

WALTER WHITE, t, of Lima, Ohio, is 
assistant majority floor leader of the Ohio 
House of Representatives. 


1946 


JOHN S. AIRD, chief of the China branch 
of the foreign demographic analysis divi- 
sion of the Bureau of the Census, has been 
awarded the Department of Commerce's 
silver medal for “excellence in research and 
writing on the population of Mainland 
China”. John and his wife (LAUREL E. 
JANDY) and their three children live in 
Silver Spring, Md. 

The Rev. ERSTON M. BUTTERFIELD, t, 
was named president of the Ohio Council 
of Churches at its 50th annual fall assembly 
in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Harry A. Porter Jr., (JEANNE DA- 
VIS) is living with her family in Milford, 
N. H., where she teaches piano privately 
and has made frequent appearances as a 
soloist and accompanist throughout the 
state. Last October she was accompanist 
for Marguerite Brockway, soprano, in a 
concert sponsored by the Rivier College. 

Comdr. JAMES K. SNELBAKER, t, sen- 
ior chaplain at the U. S. Naval Home in 
Philadelphia, is studying at Glassboro State 
College toward an MA degree in education. 

LAURA HERTZ Weber conducted a 13- 
week TV series for New England viewers 
last fall. ‘‘Folk Guitar Plus’’ was designed 
to demonstrate advanced guitar technique, 
and also show how to play the autoharp, 
banjo and recorder. 


1947 


Mrs. DON P. VAN DYKE (MARY LOUISE 
ENIGSON) won first place for her thesis 
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“The Literary, Musical and Liturgical Form 
and Content of the Psalms” in the graduate 
theses division of the Musicological Re- 
search Contest for 1968. . 

HOWARD WHITTAKER was among nine 
winners of a Towne Crier award by the 
Press Club of Cleveland last October. 
Whittaker, director of the Cleveland Music 
School Settlement, was honored for or- 
ganizing the summer arts festival in Cleve- 
land parks. 


1948 


From June 1967 until September 1968 the 
Rev. HOLLIS PISTOLE, t, lived in the 
troubled areas of Chicago while pursuing a 
research program leading to the doctorate 
recently conferred by Chicago Theological 
Seminary. As one of the speakers in an 
Anderson, Ind., series called “Window on 
the World,” he told of his experiences as 
a ghetto organizer, of receiving handouts 
at missions and of sleeping in flop houses. 
The Rev. Mr. Pistole is associate professor 
of practical theology and director of the 
field work program at the graduate School 
of Theology at Anderson College. 

Mrs. Lester Rushin (ROSE MARIE EL- 
LINGTON) is teaching choral and generat 
music at Roosevelt Junior High School, San 
Jose, Calif. 


1949—20th Reunion May 31 


David C. Greene, president 
3104 Everett Place 
Kennewick, Wash. 99336 

GERALD K. BURNS has been named as- 
sistant general counsel and assistant sec- 
retary for Atlas Chemical Industries Inc. 
He joined the Atlas legal department in 
1961. 

ROBERT A. CAMPBELL moved to Yuma, 
Ariz. in 1967 to teach mathematics at Ari- 
zona Western College, a five-year-old tax 
supported junior college. 

MARTHA FLINT, assistant professor of 
English at Housatonic Community College, 
Stratford, Conn., was an official judge of 
the Achievement Awards Program for 1968 
for the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

GLENN E. FULMER is a senior research 
physicist in the research division of W. R. 
Grace & Co., Clarksville, Md., where he 
heads the polymer testing laboratory and 
does research on the physical properties 
of polymers. He has had experience with 
ion exchange resins, nuclear weapons ef- 
fects, and nuclear fuel elements prior to 
his current position, where he studies the 
effects of environments on the long term 
strength of plastics. 

SEWELL WEECH, CLU, senior consult- 
ant at the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, has become a Fellow of 
the Life Office Management Institute, the 
cooperative research and educational in- 
stitution whose purpose is to improve life 
insurance company management. 


1950 


After 16 years with L. M. Berry & Co., of 
Dayton, publishers of telephone directo- 
ries. STUART PHILLIPS has joined ITT 
World Directories Inc., a subsidiary of In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
as operations manager—Europe, with head- 
quarters in Brussels. 

Three one-act plays by JON SWAN were 
premiered last November at the Seattle 
Repertory’s Off Center Theatre. The plays, 
“Football,” “The Report,’ and ‘Bellymass”’ 
were grouped under the title: ‘‘Three 
Cheers for What’s-Its Name!”’ The first two 
plays are also being produced off-Broad- 
way in New York this winter. Grove Press 
is publishing a book of Swan plays, soon 
to be released. Jon lives in New Milford, 
Conn., with his wife and two children. 


1951 


ROBERT D. EBEL is working with over 
400 teachers in 15 schools as math coordina- 
tor for Oak Park-River Forest, Ill., public 
schools where he has coached athletics and 
taught math for 15 years. 
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PAUL REUMAN, ’40, has been 
named director of packaging for the 
Continental Baking Co. He formerly 
was research supervisor in charge of 
Continental’s packaging laboratory. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Converse P. Hunter 
(DOROTHEA RANCK) and their four 
children now live in Irondequoit, N. Y., 
where the Rev. Mr. Hunter is senior pastor 
of Summerville Presbyterian Church. They 
moved from a _ nine-year pastorate at 
Chestnut Grove Presbyterian Church, near 
Baltimore, Md. 

WILLIAM LANGE has been named presi- 
dent-elect of the American Vacuum Soci- 
ety. He is manager of the vacuum labora- 
tory at Westinghouse Research Laborato- 
ries, Churchill, Pa. Bill and Jean (JEAN 
WALTON) have three daughters; Joan, Su- 
san and Priscilla. 

Dr. ALLAN B. WEINGOLD, associate 
professor in the department of obstetrics 
and gynecology at New York Medical Col- 
lege, has been appointed executive officer 
of the maternal and child health institute of 
the college and the obstetric coordinator 
for program at Metropolitan Hospital. 


1952 


The paintings of CHARLOTTE ZYCHICK 
Gould were on display at the Chagrin Val- 
ley Little Theatre, Ohio, last December. 
The work displayed consisted of two large 
acrylic paintings and smaller work exe- 
cuted on glass through a special technique. 

The Rev. PETER B. GOWING, at Silli- 
man University Divinity School, Duma- 
guete City, Philippines, is director of its 
Southeast Asian Studies program, a recent 
addition to the curriculum at Silliman. 
The program seeks to stimulate, among 
both faculty and students, an interest in 
Southeast Asian affairs and to promote an 
understanding of the revolutionary changes 
taking place in the region. 

FRITZ HARSHBARGER and Linda Ann 
Lacey (A.B. Mich., 62, M.A. San Francisco 
State, ’68) were married Dec. 26, 1968, in 
San Diego. They met in San Diego before 
she spent a year teaching at an interna- 
tional school in Japan and a year in Eng- 
land as an assistant press officer in a mis- 
sionary society. They spent a month to- 
gether in East Africa last fall. Linda is 
now an elementary school counselor and 
teaches neurologically and emotionally 
handicapped children. Fritz is senior mem- 
ber of the technical staff for Helrodyne 
Corp., a division of KMS Industries, in San 
Bernardino. Their address: 12763 Wilmac 
Ave., Colton, Calif. 92324. 

WILLIAM LOVETT has been named 
director of the Enjay Additives Laboratory 
of Esso Research and Engineering Co., 


principal scientific and engineering affiliate 
of the Esso organization. Bill and his wife, 
Ann, have five children, and live in Berk- 
eley Heights, N. J. 

LYNN PARTRIDGE is teaching 7th and 
8th grade science at Wyandanch, N. Y. 

DERWENT SUTHERS has a new position 
as assistant director of the Western Region 
office of Planned Parenthood-World Popu- 
lation in San Francisco. 


1953 


THURMAN BROWN Jr. represented Ober- 
lin at the inauguration of John Herbert 
Hollomon as president of The University of 
Oklahoma last October. 

STEPHEN R. DAVENPORT JR., head of 
the English department at Kingswood 
School in West Hartford, Conn., received an 
outstanding teacher award at the 10th an- 
nual Capital Area Educator’s Dinner at 
Trinity College. Steve teaches creative 
writing and is the author of several fiction- 
al works and non-fictional articles. 

DONALD B. ROBERTSON became a 
partner in the law firm of Ross, Marsh & 
Foster, Washington, D. C., last September. 

THOMAS WARNER has been appointed 
the new chairman of the department of 
music at Bucknell University, where he 
took up his duties in September 1968. He 
was formerly at Ohio State University. 
Previous chairman was William McRae, ’34. 
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Roger L. Meyer, president 
396 N.W. Brynwood Lane 
Portland, Ore. 97229 

ALLEN BEATTY, a member of the staff 
of the Better Business Bureau of Akron for 
the last five years, has become executive 
vice president and general manager of the 
Better Business Bureau of Permian Basin 
Inc., Midland, Tex. 

The Rev. ALBERT E. BRUNT, t, living in 
Glendale, Calif., has a dual occupation— 
ceramic engineer for the Franciscan din- 
nerware plant by day, and United Presby- 
terian minister by night and weekend. In 
his “‘second job” he is a supply minister in 
the Los Angeles area, where he teaches 
Sunday School to junior high school boys 
and runs a special discussion group for the 
American Indian Fellowship in Los An- 
geles. 

ALICE GALVANI left Vietnam in Octo- 
ber after serving there for 14 months with 
the Red Cross. She now is at headquarters 
in Holland of the Allied Forces, Central 
Europe. 

CLARK B. OLSEN has been minister to 
the Morristown (N.J.) Unitarian Fellowship 
since last September. 

Robert G. Schmalfeld, husband of NAN- 
CY HAMMOND Schmalfeld, is dean of men 
and acting dean of student affairs at Okla- 
homa State Univ. The Schmalfelds have 
two children, Mark 6, and Debra 3. 

BARRY M. SHANK, assistant professor 
of music at East Carolina Univ., is one of 
the planners of a project on comprehensive 
musicianship, an outgrowth of Yale Univer- 
sity’s seminar on music education and 
comprehensive musicianship held under the 
auspices of the Music Educators National 
Conference's contemporary music project. 

MARTHA CURTI WOHLFORTH and her 
sons Car], 12, and Billy, 9, are in Lexington, 
Ky., where she is studying for the Ph.D. in 
musicology at the Univ. of Kentucky. (Ad- 
dress: 316 Tulane Drive.) Martha plays 
treble viol in the university’s newly-es- 
tablished viol consort. She previously 
taught for two years at City College of New 
York where she received her M.A. 


1955 


Mrs. Robert M. Benjamin (LORNA 
SMITH), assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of psychiatry at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been doing research in child de- 
velopment, clinical measurement problems 
and statistics. The Benjamins have two 
daughters. 

LESLIE M. LISLE is due to finish his 
Arabic studies in Beirut by May and hopes 
to be home on leave before being reas- 
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signed to another Middle East post. 

SAMUEL TRUST has been appointed 
general manager of Capitol Records. He 
had been executive director of publisher 
administration for Broadcast Music Inc., a 
Capitol subsidiary, since 1966. He joined 
BMI in 1958 and served until 1966 as director 
of logging. 

ALAN WURTZEL has been elected execu- 
tive vice president of Wards Co., Inc., in 
Richmond, Va. Alan, whose father, S. S. 
Wurtzel is president of Wards, joined the 
company two years ago as vice president 
for legal affairs. 


1956 


YUAN CHANG has been appointed second 
vice president in the personal lines sys- 
tems division at the Travelers Insurance 
Companies. He had been secretary in the 
operations division of the life, accident and 
health department since 1966. 

VICTOR E. FERRALL JR. and U. S. Rep. 
Lee H. Hamilton (D. Ind.) in August 1968 
formed “Ten for Ten, Inc.’”’ Purpose: Unite 
into a single group for mutual help, 10 
young Washington attorneys and 10 of the 
more electric young Democratic represen- 
tatives of the 90th Congress. “The idea 
behind the whole thing,” said Victor, “was 
that 10 guys would form a staff for the 
whole group of congressmen and each con- 
gressman would also pick up a private as- 
sistant, somebody they could try ideas out 
on.’ Fund-raising for election needs also 
was part of the work of “Ten for Ten.” 

NANCY TOY is the new director of the 
Abington Library, Jenkintown, Pa. 


1957 


JON CUNNYNGHAM has been promoted 
to professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics in the College of Social 
and Behavioral Sciences at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He joined the economics depart- 
ment faculty in 1966. He previously taught 
at Columbia and served as economic statis- 
tician of the statistical research division, 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

Since leaving Oberlin and receiving his 
M.D. from Ohio State University in 1961, 
DAVID KATZ has completed his internship 
on a four-year general surgery residency at 
Mt. Sinai Hospital in Cleveland. Last fall 
he completed two years as a general sur- 
geon at the U. S. Army Hospital of the 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point, N. 
Y., and is now a senior surgeon at the Kai- 
ser Southern California Hospital in Pano- 
rama City. His wife, Carol (Wooster, ’56), 
is also on the staff of the Kaiser Hospital 
in internal medicine. They have a son, 
Stephen, 5, and expect another child in the 
spring. While at West Point, he helped 
coach the Army fencing team which com- 
piled an 11-3 record. 

The Rev. RALPH S. LEONARD, t, is pas- 
tor of Zion Lutheran Church in Rockford, 
Ill. He and his wife (ODELLE MONTE 
LEONARD) have three children; Mark, 14; 
Jodelle, 11; and Matthew, 6. 

Mrs. Vernon Pound (MARY DUDLEY), 
now that her children are in school, has 
been doing elementary school substitute 
teaching. The Pounds live in Ontario, Ore- 
gon. 

MALCOLM SMITH was bass soloist for 
three performances of Verdi's Requiem 
mass by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and Chorus in November. 


1958 

MR. AND MRS. CURTIS A. COUTTS 
(Jane Gray, '57) announce the arrival of 
Andrew Richard who, on Sept. 4, 1968, 
joined David, 10, and Barbara Jo, 8. Curt 
continues as assistant professor of physical 
education at SUNY at Binghamton and re- 
cently had an article, “Freedom and Sport, 
published in Quest. 

HARRY A. DAWE’s first book, “The 
Ancient Near East,” was published in De- 
cernaber and he has three more soon to be 
published. All are introductory essays de- 
signed for secondary schoo] students. The 
paperback series (Charles E. Merril! Pub- 
lishing Co., Columbus, Ohio. $2 each) will 
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include ‘Ancient Greece and Rome,” ‘Pre- 
Industrial Europe” and ‘Modern Europe.”’ 
Harry is assistant headmaster of the Beaver 
Country Day School at Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
and lives in Sharon, Mass. Rodney Barker, 
M.A.T. 63, is on the history faculty at 
Beaver. The Dawes have two sons, Chris- 
topher, 5, and Jonathan, 3. 

LOREN DAY, his wife, Ursula, and their 
two children, Chris and Leslie, are living in 
New York City after 415 years in Germany. 
Loren’s new jobs are: associate at the Pub- 
lic Health Research Institute of New York, 
and assistant professor in the biochemistry 
department of NYU Medical School. 

Mr. and Mrs. CLYDE GREEN (Doris Rie- 
ker, ’57) are the parents of David Thomas, 
born Dec. 4, 1968, in Durham, N. C. 

WILLARD L. OPLINGER and Elisabeth 
Ann Moats were married in September. 
Elisabeth Ann is a graduate of the Univ. of 
Arkansas and is now teaching public school 
music in Duluth. Bill is asst. professor of 
music at the Duluth branch of the Univ. of 
Minnesota. 

PATRICIA STRAAT was recently pro- 
moted to assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of radiological science at Johns Hop- 
kins Univ. She has been with this depart- 
ment as a_ postdoctoral fellow (United 
States Public Health Service) since receiv- 
ing her Ph.D. in biochemistry in 1964. Her 
graduate work was in the department of 
biology at Johns Hopkins (United States 
Public Health Service Predoctoral Fellow). 
Currently Pat is conducting research in 
the area of nucleic acid replication and she 
has published several articles in this field. 
She still keeps the same horse she had 
while at Oberlin at her farm just outside of 
Baltimore. Address: R.F.D. #2, Box 406B, 
Owings Mills, Md. 

DAVID ZINMAN was guest conductor for 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra in De- 
cember. Last July he conducted the Bos- 
ton Symphony at Tanglewood. Other en- 
gagements included appearances with the 
Minneapolis, Toronto and Vancouver Sym- 
phonies. 
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John Baer, acting president 
470 West 24th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10011 

STEPHEN ADELSTEIN is professor of 
music at the North Carolina School of Arts 
in Winston-Salem. He also plays oboe with 
the Clarion Wind Quintet. 

Mrs. Carl C. Bracy (KATHERINE BRAN- 
FIELD) is teaching 4th grade in an inner 
city school in Columbus, Ohio. 

EARLE GOODWIN is organist-choirmas- 
ter at Christ Episcopal Church, East Or- 
ange, N. J. He previously has served 
churches in Ridgewood and Maplewood, N. 
J., and in New York. 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter Meves (SUZAN 
BROWN) have their third child, Saskia 
Hannah, born Nov. 21, 1968. Nicholas Jo- 
hannes was born in 1964 and Alisa in 1966. 
The family lives in Breite-Blocken-Ring, 
Germany. 


en nea 
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EDWARD BREWER, instructor at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, plays the 
harpsichord as a member of the Trio Da 
Camera, popular baroque concert unit. He 
is director of music at Judson Memorial 
church in New York. 

The Rev. WILLIAM R. FORTNER, t, is 
serving the Ohio-Meadville District of the 
Unitarian Universalist Church as a minis- 


ter-at-large, with fellowships in Sandusky, . 


Lorain and Oberlin. The Rev. Mr. Fortner 


lives in Euclid (Ohio) where he is presi-, 


dent of the Board of Education. 

MARAGARET HARPER has become as- 
sistant chief of the catalog division in 
charge of serials at the Stanford Univ. Li- 
braries. Her address: 131 Hawthorne Ave., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

DEBORAH HAYES is an instructor of 
music history at the Univ. of Colorado 
College of Music and has charge of acqui- 
sitions for the music library. 

ELIZABETH POOL is Mrs. Robert Parkin 
Johnson, They were married in February 
1968, and are living in Somerville, Mass. 


CHOIR TOURS MIDWEST 
The Oberlin College Choir, 
directed by Robert Fountain, 
will visit six Midwestern 
states in its 1969 tour. 

Alumni clubs. will sponsor 
concerts in Detroit March 28, 
Evanston March 29 and Cin- 
cinnati April 6. Other con- 
certs are: Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
March 30; Ft. Dodge, Iowa, 
March 31; Ames, Iowa, April 
1; Galesburg, Il]., April 2; De- 
catur, Ill., April 3; Kirkwood, 
Mo., April 4, and Sandusky, 
Ohio, April 12. 

For ticket details watch your 
local newspaper. 


DEBATERS ON AIR 

Radio Station WKYC in 
Cleveland (1100 kilocycles) 
again this year is broadcasting 
tapes cut by Oberlin debaters 
at national tournaments. The 
programs are carried at 11:05 
p.m. (Eastern Standard Time) 
on the first Sunday of each 
month. WKYC’s “clear chan- 


nel’? enables alumni to pick up- 


the broadcasts as far away as 
the East Coast and at various 
points between Chicago and 
Texas. 


SUMMER PLANNING TIP 

There’s no need for guess- 
work in picking out a “just- 
right,” inexpensive vacation 
this summer. All you have to 
do is make a reservation for 
Alumni Family Week at 
Oberlin. 

This year’s “learning and 
leisure’ program will be held 
July 20-26 and the Alumni Of- 
fice will be glad to send in- 
formation to alumni not yet 
acquainted with the program. 
Non-alumni are welcome, too. 

Donald R. Reich, dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, 
will be director. 
will live in Asia House (Quad- 
rangle) and attend classes in 
the King Building. An intel- 
lectual and recreation program 
will be offered for children 
aged 6 through 16. It’s great 
for singles, for couples, for 
whole families. 


Participants: 


Robert (a 1962 graduate of MRensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute) is a civil engi- 
neer and works for a construction company 
in the Boston area. Betsy is teaching 9th 
grade world history at Lexington High 
School and also is studying classical guitar. 
Last summer the Johnsons cruised the 
western Greek islands with Robert’s family 
on their ketch, Yankee. 

LT. JOHN H. McCONKIE, M.D., is sta- 
tioned in Vietnam as medical officer for the 
First Marine Air Wing’s 13th Air Group. 

ARTHUR L. ROSSIO has moved to Chi- 
cago and is associated with the law firm of 
Antonow & Fink. Art and his wife, Ruth, 
are living at 4865 Wright Terrace, Skokie, 
Tl 


RICHARD SUDHALTER is United Press 
International bureau manager in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia. Before going to Belgrade, Dick 
was in London for two years. “That was a 
musical time more than anything else,” he 
says, ‘with five LPs issued, two of them 
under my own name.” 

JEAN-ANNE TEAL made her debut with 
the opera in Flensburg, Germany, last Oc- 
tober in the title role of ‘‘Traviata.” Jean- 
Anne is studying under a Ford Foundation 
grant, and-her husband, Paul Greenshields, 
is also studying and doing some music in- 
structing in the schools in Flensburg. 

Dr. LEIGH TRUITT is chief resident in 
medicine at the University of Chicago hos- 
pitals. He lives in Chicago with his wife 
and two daughters. 

GILBERT ZWETSCH is a sales represen- 
tative for Kaiser Steel Corp. in its Salt Lake 
City office following four years in Kaiser’s 
home office and four in the Central Dis- 
trict sales office, both at Oakland, Calif. 


1961 


ROBERT FARMEN, professor at Ander- 
son College, Anderson, Ind., was granted a 
doctor of psychology degree by Western 
Reserve University last fall. Previous to 
his appointment at Anderson, four years 
ago, Farmen was engaged in a cooperative 
research project at Western Reserve under 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

The Rev. JIM JACKSON, t, and Sheila 
are the parents of Amy Roxanne, born Nov. 
16, 1968. 

MARTHA JOHNSON is in the third year 
teaching 4th grade reading in Glastonbury, 
Conn. Last summer she led a group to 
Colombia for the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living and in September had a 
“whirlwind trip’ to Paraiba, Brazil, for the 
Connecticut Partners of the Alliance for 
Progress Program to assist in publicity for 
the “program existing between these two 
states.”’ 

BOB L'LLICH and Nancy have an- 
nounced the birth of Margreta Phillips 
Lillich, Nov. 29, 1968. Bob is studying on 
an NDEA Fellowship for his Ph.D. in sci- 
ence education at Kent State Univ. Ad- 
dress: 209B Orchard St., Kent, Ohio 44240. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHRISTOPHER SALTER 
(LINDA GRAEF) have announced the ar- 
rival of son Hayden's sister, Heidi Louise, 
Nov. 7, 1968. 

The FRANK J. TAUSSIGs (Roberta Mar- 
tin, 65) are adopting two children, Jeffrey 
Robert Kang-il, born Nov. 11, 1964, in 
Korea, and Elizabeth, born June 30, 1967, in 
Cincinnati. Elizabeth has been in their 
home since mid-October and Jeffrey since 
mid-November. Frank teaches math at 
Ohio Northern Univ. Address: 515 N. Main, 
Ada, Ohio 45810. 


1962 


_ DARREL CLOWES is Regional Director 
for the Peace Corps in Korea. Since he has 
been in Korea he has been in contact with 
three other 1962 Master of Arts in Teaching 
graduates: in June 1967, TOM RAYMOND 
and his wife (Carolyne Galt, °59) as they 
prepared to go to Pakistan with USI!IS, AL 
DIEFFENBACH who is also a Peace Corps 
Regional Director and is in Nepal, and LIL- 
LIS McLEAN who has recently finished a 
Peace Corps assignment. 

Lt. and Mrs. DONALD CONGDON are 
the parents of Deborah Ann, born Nov. 12, 
1968, at the U. S. Army Hospital in Munich, 
Germany, 
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BRUCE J. PARTRIDGE, 
president, will become president of 
the University of Victoria in British 


Columbia July 1. He succeeds Mal- 
colm G. Taylor who has been presi- 
dent since 1963 and plans to return to 
teaching. Bruce has been vice presi- 
dent for administration and treasurer 
of Johns Hopkins University since 
1964. 


LEONARD GIBBS is the new assistant 
principal violist for the Cincinnati Sympho- 
ny Orchestra. He was formerly principal 
violist with the Oklahoma Symphony. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas B. Johnstone 
(PEGGY FITZHUGH) have announced the 
birth of their first child, Christopher Blake, 
Sept. 21, 1968. Chip is associate director of 
admissions and financial aid at Reed Col- 
lege. 

DENNIS F. REDMONT, staff correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press, is one of two 
correspondents in Rome for the Overseas 
Press Bulletin of New York City. He has 
covered news developments in Italy, Greece, 
Turkey and France for the past year for 
the Associated Press. 

DIANE RICHARDSON is piano accom- 
panist for Veronica Tyler, soprano, who won 
the First Tchaikovsky Vocal International 
Competition in Moscow in the summer of 
1966. 

SANDRA LEE ROBERTSON is piano in- 
structor at Southern Seminary Junior Col- 
lege, Buena Vista, Va. She _ previously 
taught for two years at Stratford College 
in Danville and appeared last spring as 
soloist with the Roanoke Symphony. 

GWENDOLYN SIMS, soprano, will give 
the final concert April 18, in the Young Ar- 
tists Series at Morgan Auditorium in Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. The series is a new venture, 
funded by the National Endowment for the 
Arts, with the purpose of bringing before 
audiences young people who are relatively 
unknown, yet whose talent is sure. 

RONALD WI!IEGERINK is assistant pro- 
fessor of special education and psychology 
at the John F. Kennedy center for research 
on education and human development in 
the area of behavioral disorders at Peabody 
College. 


1963 


Mr. and Mrs. Camille Albertin (JULIE 
LOUS), living in Grenoble, France, became 
the parents of Jerome Daniel, Oct. 22, 1968. 
Their daughter, Nathalie Louise, is going 
on two. 

ELIZABETH WHITMAN ANTHONY has 
been appointed field executive of the Girl 
Scout Council of Bergen County (N. J.). 
She previously served as program director 
for the YWCA in the Bronx and was co- 
ordinator of the Jersey City Job Corps 
Center. 


THE DICK CHAMBERLAINS (SUSAN 
WEBSTER) announce the arrival Dec. 18 of 
David Ryan Chamberlain at Allen Memor- 
ial Hospital in Oberlin. 

SUE DAVENPORT is teaching in the 
Boston area and also working with four 
other teachers as the Boston Area Teach- 
ing Project. They published (Dec. 1968) a 
350-page Vietnam curriculum (New York 
Review of Books, $10). Last summer they 
ran a project for 20 high school students 
with a Labor Department grant to write a 
new social studies curriculum on _ social 
identity. Oberlinians engaged in teaching 
are invited to write to Sue at 21 Shepard 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 if interested in 
having a workshop. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Ronald Oglesbee 
(EVELYN PERKINS) are in Hickory, Pa., 
where he is pastor at newly-merged Mt. 
Pleasant and Mt. Prospect United Presby- 
terian Church. The Oglesbees have two 
children: Stephen, 4, and Jonathan, 2. 

Mrs. Donald M. Reid (BARPARA M. 
G'BBS) has a new address: Box 84, R.D. 
#5, Athens, Ohio. She is teaching part- 
time, 5th & 6th grade Social Studies, in 
Amesville Elementary School; her husband 
is teaching history at Ohio University. 

DARLENE K. GREENMAN and Rodney 
Ross of Richmond, Ind., were married Nov. 
23. They are living at 613 SW 18 St., Rich- 
mond. 

JOHN SCHAEUBLE is assistant professor 
of psychology at Sacramento State College 
and expected to receive his Ph.D. degree in 
experimental psychology at Purdue Uni- 
versity in January. 

Mrs. Charles Towle (JUDITH WATERS) 
teaches first grade in the Harpswell Island 
(Maine) Schools. 
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Thomas Hopkins, president 
8 Cleveland St. 
Brunswick, Me. 04011 

TERRY DECIMA is on the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston, where he serves as vocal coach and 
is organist for the First Parish Unitarian 
Universalist church in Weston. 

JONATHAN EISEN and Dennis Hale, ’66, 
co-founders of The Activist, have edited an 
anthology published as a paperback by 
Collier. “The California Dream” includes 
history, politics, life style and other cate- 
gories on the state as interpreted by some 
30 observers, from Mark Twain to Cesar 
Chavez. 

JOSEPH ALLEN FINK was commissioned 
a lieutenant (junior grade) last October in 
the Navy’s Judge Advocate General’s Corps. 
He had been practicing law in Detroit 
where he and Adeline Mentzer, °67, were 
married last Feb. 24. They will be in New- 
port, R. I., until March while Joe attends 
Justice School. His first duty station will 
be in San Diego. 

After completing his Peace Corps as- 
signment in Ghana last summer, GEORGE 
GEARHART, M.A.T., is at home in Grants 
Pass, Ore., and is teaching mathematics at 
the high school in Glendale, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Johnson MIII 
(KAREN CARNWATH) have moved to 57 
Allen St., Allendale, N. J. 07401 and have 
announced the arrival last Aug. 1 of Tressa 
Wood Johnson. 

DAVID REINKE, associate minister of the 
Chestnut St. Congregational Church in 
Worcester, Mass., was ordained in Bloom- 
ing Grove, N. Y., last December. He will 
be graduated in May from the Andover 
Newton Theological School in Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Roberts (ANITA 
BAUER) were awarded their doctorates at 
the same time at the Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Hers is in biochemistry and his in theoreti- 
cal chemistry. 

Dr. JOHN STAUFFER, a senior med stu- 
dent at the University of Rochester, joined 
the professional staff at Schuyler Hospital, 
Montour Falls, N. Y. for a three-week 
study program in September. 

A new faculty member at Palm Beach 
(Fla.) Junior College is HOUGHTON D. 
WETHERALD, teaching history and art ap- 
preciation. He was previously on the facul- 
ties of Brevard Junior College and Florida 
Institute of Technology. 
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HAROLD WOLMAN is assistant profes- 
sor of political science at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Fels Institute of Local ‘and 
State Governments in Philadelphia. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the Univ. of Mich. 
after writing his dissertation on a study of 
the politics of federal housing policy. : 


1965 


JAMES ANDERSON married Jill Cross- 
man of Madison, Wis., Nov. 30, 1968. Jill is 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
where Jim is studying toward his doctorate. 

Mrs. PETER ANDERSON (ANN RICH- 
ARDS) has been listed in the 1968 edition 
of Outstanding Young Women of America. 

Mrs. Davis F. Evans (LAVINIA SUE 
MONTGOMERY) is music teacher in Bull- 
skin Elementary School, Connellsville, Pa., 
and is currently working towards a master’s 
degree at West Virginia University. She 
and David, ’64, have a daughter, Lydia, aged 
3. 

The Rev. and Mrs. DAVID FELTON, t, 
(JOYCE JOHNSON) are the parents of 
Laura Kathleen, born Nov. 27, 1968. They 
live in Anthony, Kan. 

JOAN C. GILBERT received the M.S. de- 
gree from the Juilliard School of Music in 
June 1967 and then spent ’67-’68 as a special 
student of Sascha Gorodnitzki at Juilliard. 
Last summer she was in Siena, Italy, in 
the summer session sponsored by the North 
Carolina School of the Arts and the Italian 
government. She is now studying with 
Vincenzo Vitale of the St. Cecilia Conserva- 
tory in Rome. 

BOB KUTTNER is Washington corres- 
pondent for the Pacifica radio stations and 
trying to find time to finish a book on job 
discrimination. His address: 351 10th St., 
SE, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Lloyd (BUDDUG 
ROBERTS, t) have announced the birth of 
Sarah Elisabeth, Oct. 24, 1968. 

CAROL ZAZOVE was married Sept. 7, 
1968, at her mother’s home in Takoma Park, 
Md., to Richard D. Logan of Waterbury, Vt. 
The groom’s father officiated. After a 
honeymoon in Martinique and Antigua, the 
Logans are living in Chicago where Richard 
has an N.I.M.H. grant to complete his Ph.D. 
in child psychology in the Committee of 
Human Development at the Univ. of Chi- 
cago. He also is a research associate at 
the Institute for Juvenile Research. He did 
his undergraduate study at Harvard. Carol 
has almost completed her master’s in Slavic 
literature at the Univ. of Chicago. She 
plans to teach, but they also hope to go to 
Nigeria next fall to spend a year at the 
University of Amandu Bello in connection 
with a Carnegie Foundation grant which 
supports a continuing program of study of 
early intellectual development. 

ROBERT M. MILLER received the master 
of music degree from the Univ. of New 
Mexico last June and in September began 
study for the Ph.D. in music at Washing- 
ton Univ., St. Louis. 

ANITA MINEAR is director of the inter- 
cultural center at Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 

RODERICK MORTIMER has received a 
fellowship and assistantship in philosophy 
at the Univ. of Cincinnati. 

PAUL HENRY RIMELSPACH and Carla 
Louise Zimmerman of Oberlin were mar- 
ried Sept. 21, 1968, in Fairchild Chapel. The 
Rev. John Whitcomb, ’44 t, performed the 
ceremony. Carla graduated from Ohio 
State and also studied at the University of 
the Americas in Mexico City. Paul is as- 
sisting Carla’s father, Pat Zimmerman, lM 
the automobile business in Elyria. 

ANNE DORNIN and HUGH ROBERTSON 
were married in Septembef 1967. They live 
in Paris, where both study with Nadia 
Boulanger. Hugh received his licence de 
composition from Ecole Normale de Mu- 
sigue and has been studying composition 
with Henri Dutielleur. Anne studies geo- 
magnetism at Faculte des Sciences. 

JUDITH KLINE and Allan L. White were 
married at the Arlington Unitarian Church, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 17. Allan 1s a 
graduate of George Washington Univ. For 
the past year, Judy has been a case worker 
Wash- 


with the Child Welfare Division in 
ington, They are both in training at Camp 
Radley, Arecibo, Puerto Rico, for a Peace 
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Corps agriculture project in Nicaragua. 

The RICHARD WOLFS (CAROLYN 
HACKMAN) are living in Oakland, Calif. 
(5979 Majestic Ave., Apt. C) where Rick is 
a postdoctoral fellow at the Univ. of Cali- 
fornia-Berkeley and Carolyn is an assistant 
reference librarian at Mills College. He 
finished his Ph.D. work in October at the 
Univ. of Oregon where she received her 
M.L.S. last summer. 


1966 


LARRY CORTNER is teaching organ at 
the University of Western Ontario, London, 
Canada. 

DENNIS HALE and Jonathan Eisen, ’64, 
have had their anthology “The California 
Dream”’ published as a paperback by Col- 
lier. The book includes history, politics, 
life style and other categories as interpre- 
ted by some 30 observers, Mark Twain to 
Cesar Chavez. Jon and Dennis are the 
co-founders of The Activist. 

Mr. and Mrs. RUSSELL HURD are the 
parents of Peter Loerke, born Dec. 4, 1968. 

JEAN KANNEN was married Oct. 5, 1968, 
to James G. Harris in Houston, Tex. Jim, a 
staff sergeant in the Air Force, is stationed 
at Goodfellow A.F.B. as a language instruc- 
tor. 

ROBERT JACKSON is instructor of mu- 
sic and director of the wind ensemble at 
Davidson College. He formerly taught in 
the West Hartford public schools and has 
been associated with the Hartford and 
Connecticut Symphony Orchestras, the 
William Stanley Concert Jazz Band and 
Bobby Kaye Orchestra in Connecticut. 

FREDERICK MARAFFIE, teaching at 
Stetson University in DeLand, Fla., is again 
serving as music director and conductor of 
the Central Florida Community Orchestra. 
The orchestra is made up of musicians in 
the area who like to perform symphony 
music. At Stetson, Fred is conductor of the 
college’s 80-piece symphonic orchestra and 
musical director of the opera department. 

ROBERT RAUZI has been promoted to 
lieutenant in the Navy and is assigned to 
the USS Lexington. 

NANCY BRIERLY WARREN and Roger 
Lee Riffer were married Sept. 7, 1968, at 
Andover Chapel of Harvard Divinity School. 
Nancy received her master’s degree from 
the Univ. of Chicago and is a psychology 
instructor at Cardinal Cushing College, 
Brookline, Mass. Roger is a graduate of 
Brown Univ. and Harvard. He is complet- 
ing studies for his doctorate at Harvard. 

DAN ROUSLIN, violinist, is a new mem- 
ber of the Center for New Music at the 
University of Iowa. He previously played 
with the Contemporary Chamber Players at 
the Univ. of Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tichy (CHRISTY 
WILLIAMS), married March 23, 1968, live 
at #34 Byre Mor Ct., 150 Alameda Rd., But- 
ler, Pa. 16001. Chuck teaches Russian and 
German at Slippery Rock State College and 
Christy is full time director of the language 
lab. She received her MA at Ohio State last 
March. 


1967 


MARY BETH GOERLICH and Ward De- 
Witt Baker were married Nov. 2, 1968, in 
St. Mary Church, Berea, Ohio. Mary Beth is 
employed at Eaton School in the Midview 
School district. Ward is with the FAA in 
Oberlin as an air traffic control specialist. 
They live in Oberlin. 

ALLEN BENTLEY has been selected for 
membership on the board of editors of the 
Yale Law Journal. 

BEVERLEY J. DEWITT is working for 
Pitman Publishing Co., New York. City, 
Her address: 31 Tieman Place. 

JUDITH FORD is a research secretary at 
the National Geographic Society in Wash- 
ington. 

THOMAS H. GRAHAM and Frances Hag- 


berg, ‘68, are planning to be married in 
June. The wedding will be in Cleveland. 
Tom still plans to return to law school at 
Vanderbilt in the fall. Both he and K rankie 
have been teaching in Cocoa, Fla., this year. 

The Rev, ROBERT HEINBAUGH, t, be- 


came director of church relations at Hiram 


College Jan. 1. 
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Events 
May 30-June 2, 1969 


Alumni-Senior Luncheon 
Commencement Recital I 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 
Commencement Symposium 
Golf Tournament 
Alumni Luncheon 


Alumni-Varsity baseball game 


Music Theater: “Ormindo” 
Men’s dinner 
Class Dinners 
Illumination Night 


Commencement Recital II 


Class Reunion Parties 


SUNDAY 


Shansi Breakfast 
Baccalaureate 
Class Dinners 


President’s Reception 


Concert 


MONDAY 


136th Annual Commencement 


WATCH FOR RESERVATION 
FORMS IN OBERLIN COLLEGE 
COMMENCEMENT BULLETIN 


TO BE MAILED IN APRIL 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 
Just stick this 
an envelope and 
mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 
showing your old address is 


Campus NeCWS. 


coupon in 


helpful but not necessary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new 


employer or other such news, 


why not add a note of expla- 


nation so 


classmates 


we can 
know ? 


let 


your 


PAUL HERMAN is teaching French and 
coaching track at Western Reserve Acad- 
emy. Last year, while earning his MAT at 
Oberlin, he taught French at Oberlin High 
School. 

KAREN S. MAY was married Nov. 23, 
1968, to Arnold Alan Ingraham. Al Hoguet, 
’65, ushered. KATHY KRISTER and Bar- 
bara (Bobbie) Sproat, ’69, were brides- 
maids. Arnold is a 1967 graduate of West- 
ern Reserve University Law School, and is 
assistant to the judges of the Cuyahoga 
County Common Pleas Court. Karen is a 
first year master’s program student on 
field placement at the Margaret Wagner 
Nursing Home in Cleveland Heights, from 
the Smith College School for Social Work. 
They live at 13309 South Woodland, Cleve- 
land. 

DANIEL LaBAR is studying piano with 
William Browning at the American Con- 
servatory of Music in Chicago, completing a 
degree of master of music. He is also a 
member of the music faculty at Trinity 
Christian College, Palos Heights, Ill. In 
October he appeared as performing artist 
at the annual fall musical tea of the Du 
Page Symphony Orchestra Guild. 

Daria M. Kaminsky and ANDREW oO. 
LEWICKY were married Sept. 7, 1968, in 
Cleveland. Daria is a graduate of Ran- 
dolph Women’s College, and Andy is attend- 
ing Northwestern University Medical 
School. 

JOHN NICHOLS, a graduate student at 
MIT, has received an International Nickel 
Co. fellowship for study and research in 
metallurgy. His research concerns. the 
shape and distribution of inclusions in solid 
metals. 

FRANK SPOTO, tenor, is a member of 
the Men of Song, a concert quartet organ- 
ized by Edmond Karlsrud and Charles 
Touchette. 

TERRY STRANGE, pianist, has joined the 
faculty of the Cadek Conservatory of Music, 
at the University of Chattanooga. 

MYRTLE THORNTON was a November 
1968 winner of a scholarship from the North 
Shore Musicians Club in Wilmette, Ill. She 
was appointed last fall as first soloist with 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 

PFC. ALAN M. VANNEMAN, an infantry- 
man, landed in Vietnam Nov. 28, 1968. 


1968 


JACK AILEY is an attendant at Univer- 
sity Hospitals in Cleveland, his alternate 
service assignment. He is living at 13720 
Sixth Ave., East Cleveland, Ohio 44112. 

DAVE CLEMENS is teaching math at 
Ledgemont High School in Madison, Ohio. 
He’s also head football coach and assistant 
basketball coach. 

ROLAND HIGGINS and Lynn Anthony, 
69, were married Dec. 30, 1968, in Pitts- 
burgh. Ushers were TED GEST and PAUL 
STURM. The couple is living in Minneapo- 
lis, where Rol is doing graduate work in 
East Asian history at the Univ. of Minne- 
sota. 

HARVEY HIMBERG is a Peace Corps 
trainee in the center for research and edu- 
cation, Estes Park, Colo. 

JAMES JACOBS writes that because of 
his opposition to the war and the dratt, his 
family has moved to Toronto. They are 
living at 58 Spadina Rd., Toronto, Ont. Jim 
has a job as a laboratory technician in the 
low temperature physics department at the 
University of Toronto. 

MYRA KIEHLE is in the Peace Corps, 
teaching biology, chemistry and_ general 
science in a boarding school of 525 students 
near Swedru, Ghana. She finds the Ghan- 
ian people the warmest she has ever met, 
especially the market women. 


1970 
TONY WOLFF plays guitar for “The 
Voices Four,” a group of young seminary 


students who have recently made a record 
under the Monitor label. They specialize in 
Hebrew folk songs and liturgical music and 
Spent last summer touring mountain resorts 


and making special appearances in New 
York City. a 
36 


Faculty 


LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


LEWIS—Mrs. Ewert Kellogg Lewis, 60, wife 


of Oberlin College government professor 
John D. Lewis, died Dec. 21, 1968, at Elyria 
Memorial Hospital. She was admitted to Al- 
len Hospital Nov. 1, and had been trans- 
ferred to Elyria Dec. 20. 

Mrs. Lewis, a student of medieval his- 
tory and political theory, was a lecturer 
in history from 1954 to 1959, and also taught 
at Western Reserve University. She held 
the A.B. and Ph.D. degrees from the Univ. 
of Wisconsin, 

Besides her husband, she leaves two sons, 
David of Los Angeles, and Donald of 
Rochester, N. Y.; a daughter, Ellen of Ob- 
erlin; two brothers, Ralph Kellogg of San 
Francisco, Calif., and Paul of Santo Do- 
mingo, Dominican Republic; three sisters, 
Mrs. Winifred Machan of Cleveland, Mrs. 
Joyce Sancetta of Williamsburg, Va., and 
Mrs. Vivian March of Berkeley, Calif. 

The Ewart Kellogg Lewis Memorial Fund 
for scholarships has been established at 
Oberlin. 


Academy 


ROBERTS—Mrs. Eugene P. Roberts (Ruth 
M. Logan) died Oct. 2, 1968, in New York 
City. She was born 76 years ago at Tus- 
kegee Institute, where her father was 
treasurer. She was the widow of the first 
black member of the New York City Board 
of Education, who was also one of the first 
black physicians to practice in that city. 
He died in 1953. 

After graduating from Sargeant School 
of Physical Education in Boston, Mrs. 
Roberts taught physical education at Tuske- 
gee Institute from 1915-17. 

Mrs. Roberts was a member of the 
national board of the YWCA and of the 
World Council of the YWCA in Geneva. In 
1947 Gov. Thomas E. Dewey appointed her 
to the New York State Board of Social 
Welfare. Although not a nurse herself, 
she was active in helping the National 
Association of Colored Graduate Nurses ob- 
tain equal rights. She served as chairman 
of the Harlem division of N. Y. State 
Tuberculosis and Health Association and 
was active in aid to the Katy Ferguson 
Home for Unmarried Mothers. She also 
fought for civil rights. She was a personal 
friend of George Washington Carver, head 
of Tuskegee’s department of agriculture. 

Mrs. Roberts leaves two _ sisters, Mrs. 
Louise T. Logan and Mrs. Charles H. Ash- 
ton, and three brothers, Paul H., Dr. Ar- 
thur C. and Harold K. Logan. 


1896 


WILBER—Mrs, Ward J. Wilber (Winnifred 
De Franc Palmer) died Aug. 7, 1966. She 
was born in Port Allegany, Pa., May 8, 
1873. An accomplished pianist, she toured 
with a quartet while at Oberlin. After 
graduation she taught kindergarten and 
public school music for about six years. 
In 1899 she was married to Mr. Wilber, an 
attorney, and they made their home in 
Gowanda, N. Y. In Gowanda Mrs. Wilber 
taught music privately, and conducted 


seven choirs. She leaves her daughter, Mrs. 
Riley Ross of Gowanda. Mr. Wilber died 
a number of years ago. 


1898 


CHRISTIAN—Mrs. Charles H. Christian 
(Anna M. Salzer) died Oct. 22, 1968, in 
Orlando, Fla., where she had been hos- 
pitalized for 21 years because of a heart 
condition. Mrs. Christian had been a 
teacher and school administrator in Cleve- 
land from the time of her graduation until 
her retirement in 1942. 

She was born Aug. 6, 1876 in Cleveland 
and was married in 1906. Her husband died 
in 1910. A son, Charles Henry Jr., died in 
1956. 


MEDCALF—Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. Charles W. Medcalf (Della 
M. Karstetter), Brodhead, Wis. 

Born in Logansport, Pa., Dec. 18, 1871, 
she was married in 1901 to William F. 
Schempp, editor of the Independent Register 
in Brodhead. She was married to Mr. 
Medcalf in 1935 and lived in Jewell, Kan., 
until his death in 1943. 

Mrs. Medcalf leaves two sons, author 
Edwin Schempp, ’24, and art dealer Theo- 
dore Schempp, ’26. 


1899 


BOWLER—Mrs. Bertram E. Bowler (Mary 
H. Hall) died Nov. 16, 1968, while visiting 
relatives in San Francisco. She was 93. 
She was born in Pennsylvania, but her 
home since 1913 had been in San Diego. 
A life member of the San Diego Numis- 
matic Society, Mrs. Bowler was a member 
also of San Diego Garden Club, San Diego 
Chapter, National Health Foundation of 
America and Mission Hills Congregational 
Church. She was an associate member of 
the Ryan and Convair Coin Clubs. She 
leaves a daughter, Miss Marion D. Bowler, 
and a sister, Miss Margaret Goodman Hall 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1900 


OVIATT—Mrs. Herbert L. Oviatt (Rose 
May Munger), a former teacher in Ton- 
awanda, N. Y., and Norwalk, Ohio, died 
Dec. 2, 1968, in Southwest General Hospital, 
Berea, Ohio, atter a lengthy illness. 

Born March 22, 1876, in Warsaw, N. Y., 
she taught science in Tonawanda High 
School until her marriage in 1902 to Mr. 
Oviatt, ‘98, who taught science in Norwalk 
High School. After his death in 1923, she 
returned to teaching in the Norwalk ele- 
mentary schools until 1938. 

Mrs. Oviatt did practical nursing in 
Norwalk and Warsaw until 1954 and made 
a home for welfare aged in Wyoming 
County, N. Y., until her health began to 
fail in 1960. She made her home with her 
daughters, Mrs. Aubrey (Ellice) Billings, 
'57-9gr., in Olmsted Falls, Ohio, and Mrs. 


Richard (Margaret) Elmer of Norwalk. 
She also leaves a daughter, Mrs. _ Roxa 
Miller of Cleveland, four grandchildren, 


nine great-grandchildren and four sisters. 
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EMURIAN—The Rev. Sisag Krikor Emur- 
ian, t, Presbyterian pastor, evangelist and 
mission worker, died Nov 20, 1968, in a 
Staunton, Va., hospital. 

Born in Moonjisoon, Asia Minor, May 3, 
1874, the Rev. Mr. Emurian was a son of 
the first Protestant minister in that dis- 
trict of Turkey. He received his college 
education at Anatolia College, Marsovan, a 
school supported by the Congregational 
Churches of America, and was professor of 
music for several years after being awarded 
his B.A. degree. 

He came to America in 1898 to attend the 
School of Theology where he was known as 
Sisag K. (S. K.) Life. Enroute to Oberlin, 
he visited the home of the Rev. Harutune 
Jenanyan in Philadelphia to borrow train 
fare to Ohio. He returned to Philadelphia 
in 1909 to repay the Jenanyans and to 
marry their eldest daughter, Grace. 

Mr. Emurian worked at the Cleveland 
YMCA from 1902 to 1905 and became a 
citizen in 1907. After seven years as an 
evangelist and song-leader in Ohio, Ver- 
mont, New York and Massachusetts, Mr. 
Emurian became pastor of the Presbyter- 
ian Church, Ft. Edward, N. Y., in 1913. 

When the U. S. entered World War I, he 
joined the YMCA and was sent to Norfolk, 
Va. aS war-work secretary. In 1920, he 
accepted a call from Norfolk’s Park Ave. 
Presbyterian Church and had been a mem- 
ber of Norfolk Presbytery ever since. He 
served 14 different pastorates, seven of 
which he helped organize. He _ revived 
some of the others until they were strong 
enough to support pastors of their own. 

Throughout his adult life, Mr. Emurian 
composed music. He published the Em- 
urian Song Book in the Armenian language, 
and Anthems and Gospel Songs in English. 
He played the piano and sang hymns at 
assemblies in many states as well as on 
radio and television. He also set to music 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism. In 
semi-retirement he continued to be active 
in many phases of the Church’s life. He 
returned to Oberlin for Commencement 
weekend in 1966. Mrs. Emurian passed away 
in September 1966. 

Mr. Emurian leaves a son, the Rev. Er- 
nest K. Emurian, of Arlington, Va., a sister 
Mrs. Eunice Haigh of Bay Village, Ohio, 
and four grandchildren. 


1902 


BRADLEY—Mrs. Hubbard North Bradley 
(Harriet Rumsey Wyman) died Nov. 16, 
1968, at St. Joseph Mercy Hospital, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., after a brief illness. 

Born March 23, 1877, in Grand Haven, 
Mich., she graduated from high school in 
Grand Rapids and studied at the Conserva- 
tory from 1898-1900. She and Dr. Bradley, 
‘01, an x-ray specialist, were married in 
1906 and lived in Bay City, Mich., until his 
death in Chicago in 1917. She moved to 
Ann Arbor in 1926 from Bristol, Tenn. 

Mrs. Bradley was a member of the Con- 
gregational Church, the D.A.R., New 
England Women, Michigan and Washtenaw 
County Historical Associations, and the 
Oberlin Alumni Club of Ann Arbor. 

She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Esther B. 
Criss of Ann Arbor, and a son, William H. 
of Flint. There are six grandchildren and 
three great-grandchildren. 


SS 
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Reet tee es 
TAYLOR—Mrs. William Haverfield Taylor 
(Ellen Scranton Belden) died Oct. 18, 1968, 
in Cincinnati. Following a memorial serv- 
ice in Cincinnati, burial was in Oberlin. 
She was born on Nov. 23, 1879, in Con- 
stantinople (now Istanbul), Turkey, to the 
Rev. Wm. H. and Ellen Scranton Belden, 
American Board missionaries to Turkey 
and Bulgaria. In 1898 she moved to Ober- 
lin, where her widowed mother built a 
home at 287 W. College St. and put all her 
five children through Oberlin College. The 
house rernained in the Belden family until 
1961, was Junto House, a men’s dormitory, 
in the 1940's and now belongs to John R. 
Spencer, director of Allen Art Museum. 
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Mrs. Taylor graduated from the Oberlin 
Academy in 1899 and, following college, 
taught English at Cando (N. D.) High 
School, at the former Glendale College in 
Cincinnati and at Elmira (N. Y.) College. 
When She left Elmira to be married, her 
twin sister, Mary M. Belden, ’03, took her 
position and taught English literature for 
25 years. 

Ellen and Dr. Taylor, ’99, were married 
Sept. 15, 1908, in the Oberlin home. His 
parents, Dr. Wallace and Mary Wisner 
Taylor, missionaries to Japan, were in the 
class of 1867. He had a brother, John 
Wallace, '03, and a sister, Harriet, ’09. Ellen 
and Will Taylor lived in Youngstown, Ohio, 
where he practiced medicine, until his 
death in 1933. She then made a home in 
Elmira with her sister until the latter’s 
death in December 1963. Since 1964 she 
had lived at the Majorie P. Lee Home for 
the Aged in Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Taylor and her sister were the 
authors of a novel on college life, ‘‘Say Not 
the Struggle,” which Mrs. Taylor com- 
pleted shortly before her death and which 
is now being considered for publication. 
She also wrote short stories and plays, 
produced on various local stages, and 
painted. The sisters instituted “talks and 
teas” in Elmira, a paid series of literary 
afternoons in their home at which one or 
both of them discussed a topic of literature, 
Mrs. Taylor specializing in new plays and 
novels. She was formerly president of the 
Elmira chapter of the American Assn. of 
University Women, a member of Park 
(Congregational) Church in Elmira and was 
active in many organizations. 

She leaves two daughters, Mrs. Ellen 
Scranton Merkel of Cincinnati and Miss 
Mary Wisner Taylor of New York City, 
personnel officer for UNICEF; grandsons 
Edward W. Jr. and William Taylor Merkel 
of Cincinnati; a niece, Mrs. Mary Paulson 
Harrington, ’°46, of Kenosha, Wis., and 
nephew, Dr. Belden Paulson, ’50, of the 
Univ. of Wisconsin. Preceding her in 
death, in addition to her twin sister, was a 
sister, Mrs. Evelina Belden Paulson, ’09, of 
Oak Park, Ill., and brothers Wm. Henry 
Jr., 09, of Durand, Mich. and Charles Sel- 
den, ’12, of Idylwild, Calif. A memorial 
has been designated for the Marjorie P. Lee 
Home in Cincinnati. 


1904 


PITKIN—Halley Frank Pitkin, retired Ak- 
ron, Ohio; jeweler and watchmaker, died 
Oct. 23, 1968 in St. Petersburg, Fla., where 
he had lived during the winter months 
since 1964. He was 85. 

Born in Andover, Ohio, Mr. Pitkin at- 
tended the Academy and the Conservatory. 
He settled in Akron in 1917 and opened 
his jewelry shop. The shop is still in its 
original location and has been operated by 
his son, Frank, since Mr. Pitkin’s retire- 
ment in 1963. He learned the jewelry and 
watchmaking craft from his father, who 
had learned it from his father. In 1838 the 
Pitkins manufactured the first line of 
watches ever made by machine in the U. S. 
In 1965, the Elgin Watch Co., in Illinois, 
on the occasion of its 100th anniversary, 
donated to the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D. C., the prize of the firm’s 
collection of timepieces—a Pitkin watch. 

Mr. Pitkin was a member of the First 
Church of Christ Scientist. A vegetarian, 
he grew many of the vegetables he ate. He 
also was known for his excellent physique 
and long, daily walks. 

He was the oldest member of South Ak- 
ron Board of Trade, a 58-year member of 
Andover Masonic Lodge and of the South 
Akron Lions. 

Mr. Pitkin’s wife, the former Geraldine 
S. Hipple, ’10, died in April 1963. They had 
been married since 1911. He leaves, in 
addition to his son, Frank, a daughter, Mrs. 
Pauline Rafeld of Alliance, Ohio, four 
grandchildren and two great-grandchildren, 


1905 . ; 
( é Moore (Ada 
MOORE—Mrs. Rolland B. ox 
Gertrude Goodenough) died Nov. 11, 1968, 
at her home in Lakeland, Fla. . 


Mrs. Moore was born in Girdland, 


April 5, 1877. After graduation from the 
Kindergarten Training School, she taught 
kindergarten in Calumet, Mich., Asbury 
Park, N. J., Ocean Grove, N. J., and for 
five years at Pingry School in Hillside, 
N. J. She and Mr. Moore were married in 
1909 and lived in Newark 28 years before 
moving to Florida. He preceded her in 
death. She leaves a son, Lyman of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; two sisters, Mrs. Alex Myers 
of Lisbon, N. H., and Mrs. Horace Budd of 
Homesdale, Pa.; two grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild. 


SMITH—Mrs. Carl O. Smith (Clara Mae 
Murphy), music teacher, died Nov. 25, 1968, 
at Barnesville (Ohio) Hospital. 

Born in Mt. Olivett, Ohio, April 14, 1883, 
she moved to Barnesville at the age of 
eight, studied at the Conservatory in 1901-2, 
and did further study in Dayton. Mrs. 
Smith taught instrumental music in 
Barnesville for more than 40 years and also 
was director of music in Barnesville 
churches. 

She and Mr. Smith were married in 1907 
and he died in 1963. A son, Kenneth, died 
in 1964. She leaves two sons, Samuel of 
Columbus and Dr. Carl of Midlothian, III., 
and two grandsons. 


1907 


DONAT—Claude K. Donat died Dec. 1, 
1968, in Greentown, Ohio. 

Born March 17, 1884, in Justus, Ohio, he 
attended both the Academy and the Con- 
servatory in Oberlin. He taught music in 
Lake Township schools before opening his 
own business in Greentown in 1919. 

He leaves his wife, Mamie Wefler Donat, 
07, and three daughters: Mrs. William 
Hutchins (Helen), ’'33, of California; Mrs. 
Parker Schafer (Arline), ’36, of Greentown, 
and Mrs. John Davies (Marie) of California. 
A daughter, Pauline, died in 1954. Marie 
and Pauline attended Ohio Wesleyan. Also 
surviving are five grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren. 


KETCHAM—Richard Bruce Ketcham died 
Nov. 22, 1968, in Fostoria, Ohio. 

Born 93 years ago, he attended the Ober- 
lin Academy in alternate years with his 
sister, the late Gertrude, ’02, who attended 
the Conservatory. He completed his sopho- 
more year before he began devoting full 
time to raising black Percheron horses and 
Holstein cattle on farms near Mill Grove 
and Fostoria. He was married in 1907 to 
Olive Breneman and they had three chil- 
dren, Mrs. Ralph Stoner (Marjorie), Mrs. 
E. D. Gooch (Grace), and George A. 

His avocation was music and he played 
the base viol for 15 years in the United 
Brethren Church at Fostoria and for seven 
years in the Methodist Church. He was an 
active member of the Fostoria Community 
Chorus and an honorary member and 
patron of the state and national champion- 
ship Fostoria VFW Band. 
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STURGES—Dr. Gertrude Sturges died Oct. 
25, 1968, in Wakefield Manor, a rest home 
in Wakefield, R. I. She was born in Nor- 
wood, N. J. in 1887, and worked all her life 
for public health measures, many of which 
have now been accepted. 

Dr. Sturges served as medical liaison 
officer for the late Harry Hopkins, sec- 
retary of commerce in the Roosevelt 
administration. 

For 10 years she was consultant on med- 
ical care for the American Public Welfare 
Association. From 1942 to 1955 she was 
principal consulting medical economist for 
the Social Security Board. Dr. Sturges was 
one of the first doctors in the East to 
advocate birth control. 

After graduation from Oberlin, she ob- 
tained her medical degree in 1913 from 
Cleveland Pulte Medical College (now part 
of Ohio State Univ.). She had been a 
physical training instructor before she took 
her medical degree, and she combined her 
interest in medicine with her knowledge of 


physical fitness. After she received her 
medical degree, Dr. Sturges was in charge 
of physical training at Moorhead State 


Normal School in Minnesota, and also 
taught physiology and hygiene. In 1917- 
1918 she had charge of muscle-training at 
the American Baby Hospital, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and treated more than 1,300 polio cases. 

Dr. Sturges later was a staff worker for 
the New York Academy of Medicine, as- 
sistant director of the Cleveland Hospital 
and Health Survey, and assistant director 
of the Chicago Medical Plan Commission. 
She became executive secretary of the 
Committee on Maternal Health in New York 
City in 1925. In 1929-30 she assisted in the 
organization of the first international con- 
ference on mental hygiene. Her work took 
her to Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia. She conducted a 
number of studies of the biological aspects 
of overpopulation. 

Dr. Sturges was honored by the American 
Public Welfare Association in 1965 at a 
luncheon in Wakefield, where she received 
a resolution citing her “development of 
appropriate principles, policies and pro- 
cedures, at a time when the field of medical 


care in public welfare was an unmarked 
wilderness.” 

1909 

MILLER—Mrs. A. Brown Miller (Irene 
Pennington), died Dec. 9, 1968, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Born March 25, 1885 in Des Moines, Iowa, 
Mrs. Miller moved to Cleveland in 1899. 
She attended Denison for two years before 
coming to Oberlin. She received a master’s 
degree at Western Reserve in 1911, studied 
at Columbia University, and received a 
bachelor’s degree in Library Science at 
Western Reserve in 1930. 

Mrs. Miller taught high school English 
in Olmsted Falls, Nyack, N. Y., and Cleve- 
land until 1920 when she went to Burma 
for three years as a Baptist missionary. 
From 1923 to 1950 she was a librarian at 
the Cleveland Public Library where she 
also was director of the Reading Club. 

A former president of the Cleveland 
Oberlin Women’s Club and secretary of the 
Oberlin Alumni Association, she was a 
director of the Cleveland Humane Society 
(now Children’s Services) for many years 
beginning in 1925. She was active in the 
Girl Scouts and a member of the D.A.R., 
D.A.C., Society of Mayflower Descendants, 
and the College Club of Cleveland. 

Her first husband, Harold Cushing Scho- 
field, to whom she was married in 1945, 
died in 1959. She and Mr. Miller, a retired 


teacher, were married in 1963. He pre- 
ceded her in death. 
Mrs. Miller leaves a_ sister, Grace L. 


Pennington, and a stepson, John P. Miller 
of Brecksville, Ohio. 
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DANIELS—Word has been received that 
Miss Mabel Daniels, retired missionary and 
teacher, died unexpectedly at her home in 
Hana, Maui, Hawaii, where she and her 
sister, Miss Ruth Daniels, ‘16k, had made 
their home since 1957. 

Miss Daniels was born March 6, 1887, in 
Lorain, Ohio, a daughter of Theodore 
(1872) and Julia Lewis Daniels (1875). 

From 1915 until 1928 she taught in the 
public schools of Cleveland, Orlando, Fla., 
and Asheville, N. C., except for 1917 to 
1921 when she was a missionary-teacher in 
a girls’ school in Canton, China. 

From 1928 until her retirément in 1957, 
Miss Daniels taught in Nagoya, Japan, at 
the Golden Castle Women’s College and 
gave private instruction. She received an 
award from the emperor of Japan for her 
work with that country’s people. She also 
earned a diploma, in 1933, after a two year 
course at the School of Japanese Language 
and Culture. 

Her sister spent seven years with her in 
Japan and in 1957 they moved to Hawaii 
where Miss Mabel was active as a home 
missionary of the Door of Faith Church 
and Bible School. At the time of her death 
she was the superintendent of the Wan- 
analua Church, organist of the church, 
active in Women’s Guild affairs and was 
giving music lessons to the children of 
Hana. She rode her bicycle everywhere. 
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YOCOM—Miss Mary Sareta (Molly) Yocom, 


founder of Oberlin’s Orchard Kindergarten, 
died Dec: 18, 1968, in Tiffin State Medical 
Hospital following a two-year illness. 

Born in Pennsville, Ohio, July 9, 1894, 
she moved to Oberlin with her family in 
1907 when her father, the late Eli King 
Yocom, opened Yocom’s Dry Goods Store. 
The store later became Yocom Brothers Co. 
and was operated by Miss Yocom’s broth- 
ers, the late C. Herbert, ’09, and Ernest G., 
‘13 until the latter’s death in 1952. 

Miss Yocom did graduate work at the 
Univ. of Chicago in 1917-18 and then studied 
at the Oberlin Kindergarten Training 
School in 1918-19. She taught kindergarten 
in Youngstown, Ohio, public schools in 
1919-20 and taught for two years at West 
Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Tex., 
in 1921-22. After receiving her master’s 
degree at Columbia Teachers’ College in 
1923, she supervised the Oberlin Kinder- 
garten Primary Training School until it 
was closed in 1933. Orchard Kindergarten 
was established in 1925 to give students an 
opportunity for ‘‘on-the-job” training. 

Miss Yocom became an instructor in the 
department of education in 1933, and was 
promoted to assistant professor in 1941. 
She retired as associate professor in 1958. 
She was active in the work of the Methodist 
Church in Oberlin, was a former officer of 
the AAUW and was a member of the Child 
Study Association. 

In April 1968 she and her sister, Frances, 
21, and their sister-in-law, Mrs. C. Herbert 
(Inez Willis, 15k), moved from Oberlin to 
Copeland Oaks, a new retirement center 
owned and operated by the Methodist 
Church in Sebring, Ohio. Miss Yocom also 
leaves a sister-in-law, Mrs. Ernest G. (Ruth 
Tschanen, ’16) in Findlay, Ohio. 
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STONE—Miss Ida Stone died Nov. 26, 1968, 
after an illness of three weeks, in Lorain, 
Ohio, where she had taught at the high 
school from 1918 until she retired in 1946. 

Miss Stone was born Feb. 16, 1897, in 
Pittsburgh, but had lived in Lorain since 
1906. She received her masters degree in 
Latin from the University of Chicago in 
1918, 

After her retirement she made a trip 
around the world, which had been her life- 
long ambition. She was a member of the 
Eastern Star. Several months ago _ she 
donated 1,123 books to the Lorain library in 
memory of her late parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Grant Stone. 

She leaves four cousins, Mrs. Joseph Bur- 
dette of Parma, Mrs. Loren Burt of Pitts- 
burgh, Mrs. Ida Barnett of Menford, Ohio, 
and Mrs. Bessie Kerns of Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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SNYDER—Paul D. Snyder, t, died Aug. 14, 
1968, in Battle Creek, Mich. 

Born Sept. 1, 1888, in Athens, Mich., he 
received his Ph.B. degree at Heidelberg 
College in 1912 and his B.D. at Oberlin in 
1918. After serving 7 years as minister at 
the Reformed Church in Three Rivers, 
Mich., he was in the lumber business in 
Kalamazoo from 1925 to 1933. He then 
became educational director of the CCC 
camp at Battle Creek and was adviser for 
University of Michigan extension work at 
the CCC Camp and the Army. From 1943 
to his retirement in 1953 he was associated 
with the Post Cereal Co. 

He leaves his wife, the former Jessie 
Florence Smith, whom he married in 1944. 
His first wife ‘was Nola Harbaugh, ’18. 
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MOODIE—Mrs. Orwin E. Moodie (Florence 
E. Rowe) died Nov. 2, 1968, at her home in 
North Olmsted, Ohio. She had not been 
well since 1964, when she suffered a stroke 
that paralyzed her right side and caused 
her to be hospitalized. 

Mrs. Moodie was born May 26, 1897, in 
Cleveland. After her graduation from 
Oberlin she taught Latin and French in the 


high school at Cheboygan, Mich., until her 
marriage in 1920. President Henry Chur- 
chill King officiated at the wedding. After 
her marriage she was employed briefly at 
the Cleveland Trust Co. 

She leaves her husband, a son, Donald 
Calvin, and two daughters, Jean Elizabeth 
and Marilyn Ruth. 
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GROSZ—Miss Lorine K. Grosz died Sept. 
26, 1968, after 10 weeks of illness. She was 
born March 27, 1899, in Kulm, N. D. 

She taught English and German at Cen- 
tral High School in Minneapolis from 1928 
until her retirement in 1966. She also had 
taught in Redfield, S. D. She was a mem- 
ber of the National Council of English 
Teachers and was included in the ‘‘Who’s 
Who in American Education.” 

She leaves a sister, Mrs. Philip F. Sher- 
man (Ruth Grosz, ’26) of Minneapolis, and 
twin brothers Paul H. of Grand Forks, N. D. 
and Joseph O., ’32 of Mankato, Minn. 
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FUNK—Mrs. Robert Funk (Dorothy N. 
Burt), wife of The Elyria Chronicle Tele- 
gram’s editorial page editor, died Nov. 17, 
1968, at Elyria Memorial Hospital, two days 
before her 67th birthday. Mrs. Funk, news- 
paperwoman for 43 years, served that entire 
time on the Chronicle Telegram staff. 

In June 1933 she was married to Mr. 
Funk, a graduate of Ohio State University, 
who had been on the staff of the paper 
since 1928. After her retirement in 1967, 
Mrs. Funk remained dedicated to com- 
munity effort. She handled publicity for 
an area health campaign, did Red Cross 
and Community Chest volunteer work and 
helped with the Not Forgotten Box. 

She leaves her husband, her step-mother, 
Mrs. Agnes Burt, and a half-brother, James 
Burt of Wakeman, Ohio. 
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JARRETT—Mrs. Arthur Jarrett (Eugenia 
T. Glenn) died Nov. 12, 1968, at the Carter 
Nursing Home in Oberlin. She was born 
in Oberlin Oct. 21, 1905, and lived in the 
town all her life. She did secretarial work 
and a number of years ago was employed 
in the office of Atty. Philip Thomas, ’39. 
At one time she was pianist and choir 
director at Mt. Zion Baptist Church. 

Mrs. Jarrett leaves her husband and two 
sisters, Mrs. Philip Thomas _ (Elizabeth 
Glenn, ’36), of Oberlin, and Mrs. Beulah 
Dyer of Cleveland. 
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ROBERTS—Mrs. Nathan J. Roberts (Ashley 
C. Mahaffey) died Nov. 13, 1968, of cancer, 
at her home in Pepper Pike, Ohio. 

Mrs. Roberts taught kindergarten in War- 
ren, Ohio, for a short time before she and 
her husband moved to Pepper Pike in 1948. 

She leaves her husband, a consulting 
engineer, to whom she was married in 1924, 
a daughter, Mrs. David S. Snapp, several 
grandchildren and a brother. 
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HINES—Frank B. Hines, former track star, 
teacher and coach, died Dec. 4, 1968, at his 
home in Mayfield, Ohio. 

Born Dec. 26, 1901, in Albion, Ill., he was 
a son of the Rev. Frank Sr. and Anginette 
Hemingway, ’93, Hines. He married Eliza- 
beth Herr, ’26, in 1931 when both were 
teaching at Park School, a progressive edu- 
cational institution in Cleveland. In 19937, 
he joined the faculty of University School 
in Cleveland where he taught English and 
coached most sports. The following year 
he taught at Columbus (Ohio) Academy. 

In 1939, he joined the faculty of the 
Hawken School, near Cleveland, where he 
coached and taught until his retirement in 
1959. He later engaged in the real estate 
business in Cleveland for several years. 

Mr. Hines leaves his wife, a teacher at 
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Laurel School, Cleveland: two daughters 
Mrs. Rodney (Betsy, '58) Barker and Mrs. 
Peter (Carolyn) Urquhart; three sisters, 


and four grandchildren. 
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CHAN—Dr. Ying Tak Chan died Nov. 26 
1968, at Georgetown University Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., of complications fol- 
lowing cardiovascular Surgery. She was 
62. 

Born in Canton, China, she was the 
daughter of the late Chan Siu-bak who was 
active in the revolution led by Sun Yat-sen. 
Following graduation, she received her 
medical degree in 1931 at the University of 
Chicago, then returned to China in 1933 to 
practice medicine and teach at Kwong Wah 
Medical College in Canton. 

She fled the hospital, where she was head 
of the obstetrics department, in 1937 and 
worked with welfare groups in Hong Kong, 
Chengtu and Kunming during the Chinese- 
Japanese War. Dr. Chan returned to China 
in 1946 and taught at the Sun Yat-sen 
Medical College of Lingnan University in 
Canton. She returned to the U. S. for a 
year of graduate study in 1947-48 under 
an Ortho Research Foundation grant. 

When the Communists took over the 
mainland, she came back to the Ws Se 
working as medical researcher and physi- 
cian in Chicago and then at D. C. General 
Hospital. She later worked with the Vet- 
erans Administration. In 1952, following 
the intercession of Ohio Senators Robert 
A. Taft and John W. Bricker, the U. S. 
Senate voted to grant her permanent 
residence. 

For the past few years she has been with 
the District of Columbia Health Depart- 
ment, retiring in January 1968. 

Dr. Chan leaves a sister in Canton. a 
brother in Hong Kong and in Taipei, a 
niece, Shui Chan Tse, and a nephew, Yuk 
Chan, both of Hyattsville, Md. 
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FAY—Miss Winifred Louise Fay, former 
women’s pages editor of The _ Elyria 


Chronicle-Telegram, and later a national 
youth magazine editor, died Jan. 7 in East 
Haven Nursing Home, Elyria, after an ill- 
ness of six years. Before her illness she 
Was a leader in local club organizations and 
Was active in church youth work. 

Miss Fay was born Jan. 14, 1906, in 
Elyria. She spent her life in Ohio, except 
for two years in Wheaton, Ill. She taught 
social science, history and sociology in 
Hartford and Ashtabula, Ohio, then was in 
charge of the Children’s Book Shop at the 
Higbee Co., Cleveland, for two years. She 
later worked as sales promotion assistant 
for Westinghouse Electric Corp., in Cleve- 
land. 

From 1953 until her retirement in 1962 
due to a stroke, Miss Fay did editorial 
work. After leaving Elyria, she started, and 
was editor of, “Living Trails,’’ published by 
Pioneer Girls Inc., of Wheaton. After she 
resigned as editor, she continued as con- 
tributing editor. 

In 1961 Miss Fay was listed in Who’s Who 
of American Women. 

Miss Fay leaves a sister, Mrs. Milton E. 
Wilcox of Elyria, and several nieces and 
nephews. 
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GRINDLAY—Dr. John H. Grindlay, who 
Served as a surgeon during the World War 
II battle for Burma, died at his home in 
Carbondale, Colo., Dec. 14, 1968. 

Dr. Grindlay had retired five years ago 
from the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn. 
He had been in failing health following a 
Series of heart attacks and strokes. 

Born in Philadelphia Nov. 13, 1909, he 
grew up in Youngstown, Ohio. He received 
his medical degree at Harvard in 1935, and 
had five years in experimental surgery at 
Mayo before volunteering for service in 
World War Il. He was assigned to the 
Staff of Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, the 
general who led the 20-day escape out of 
Burma in 1942. 
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He was a lieutenant in Rangoon with an 
American detachment when word came on 
the attack at Pearl Harbor. He went with 
an American mission to China in charge of 
an operating unit on wheels and part of his 
work was to teach Chinese how to set up 
Surgical units. 

He was a major and commanding officer 
of the base hospital when he helped rescue 
five native nurses. He and Dr. Seagrave 
dealt with war casualties, malaria, dysen- 
tery and jaundice on a wholesale basis and 
later in Burma Dr. Grindlay was himself 
the victim of dysentery, losing 40 pounds, 

After the escape through the jungles to 
New Delhi in 1942, Dr. Grindlay returned 
from overseas service in 1944 when he went 
to Washington to report on diseases and to 
become executive officer at McGuire Gen- 
eral Hospital in Richmond, Va. 

Following the war, Dr. Grindlay returned 
to Mayo Clinie as chairman of the depart- 
ment of surgical research and professor of 
Surgery at the Univ. of Minnesota graduate 
school. While at the clinic he wrote or 
collaborated on more than 250 medical 
papers. In 1955 an exhibit he and other 
Mayo doctors prepared on esophagitis won 
the American Medical Association Gold 
Medal. 

Besides his wife, the former Elizabeth 
Ellis of Milwaukee, whom he married in 
1939, Dr. Grindlay leaves two daughters, 
Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Campbell of Roches- 
ter, Minn., and Miss Lorna A., graduate stu- 
dent at Brown University, and a son Jona- 
than, graduate student at Harvard; two 
sisters, Mrs. Herman (Betty) Cover, ’33k, of 
Youngstown and Mrs. Walter Enterline of 
Canfield, Ohio; a brother, Robert L. of 
Warren, Pa., and one grandchild. 


HUMISTON—Donald S. Humiston, West 
Coast sales manager for the Steel and 
Tubes Division of Republic Steel Corp., 
died Nov. 16 in Whittier, Calif. 

Mr. Humiston was born Sept. 13, 1909 in 
Sandusky. 

He had been associated with Steel and 
Tubes for 32 years, having started as a 
salesman in New York. He became sales 
manager for Los Angeles in 1943 and later 
was promoted to the West Coast position. 

Mr. Humiston leaves his wife, Allene, and 
two daughters, Mrs. Richard F. Matthews of 
Glendale, Calif., and Miss Judy of Whittier. 
A son, Lt. Ronald S., is with the U. S. 
Marines in Da Nang. He also leaves a 
brother, Paul A., ’29, of Marshall, Mich. 
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MASON—Bernard L. Mason, associate pro- 
fessor of violin and orchestral instruments 
at Howard University, died July 2, 1968, 
after an illness of several months. 

He was born in Des Moines April 1, 1910, 
and as a youngster displayed great talent 
and interest for the violin. His family 
helped him attend Oberlin and members of 
the faculty took great interest in his 
abilities and his willingness to work hard 
to earn enough to remain in school. After 
graduation, he became an instructor at 
Agricultural & Technical College in Greens- 
boro, N. C. He then studied music at the 
University of Michigan, where he was con- 
certmaster of the symphony orchestra and 
had charge of student ensemble work. 

In 1946 he went to Howard University as 
assistant professor of orchestral instru- 
ments. He gave concerts in colleges and 
high schools throughout the country. He 
was a member of Pi Kappa Lambda, Phi 
Kappa Phi, Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia and 
Modern Music Masters. He also was a mem- 
ber of the Howard University Senate and 
was the string consultant for the District of 
Columbia Public Schools. 

In September 1968, Howard University 
trustees passed the following resolution: 
‘ “Mr, Mason gave distinguished and 
dedicated service to the Coliege of Fine 
Arts for 22 years. His leadership qualities, 
devotion to duty, and willingness to in- 
struct and guide students established him 
as a model of excellence as a teacher. He 
was a violinist of high order and became 
well known as a concert performer through 
a long series of recitals... . Be it therefore 
resolved: That the Board of Trustees of 
Howard University spread upon its minutes 


this expression of its appreciation of Mr, 
Mason's esteemed service.” 

Mr. Mason leaves his mother, Mrs. Cora 
Lee Mason, a sister, Georgine E., and a 
brother, Dr. Julien G., all of Des Moines. 
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WILLIAMS—The Rev. Thomas J. Williams, 
pastor of Tabernacle Congregational 
Church in Salem, Mass., died suddenly in 
his home Dec. 1, 1968. The Rev. Mr. 
Williams had served churches in Amherst, 
Ohio, where he was ordained, in Plymouth, 
Pa., Lansford, Pa., and in Salem for the 
past 30 years. He was 58 years old. 

Mr. Williams was an active member of 
many civic committees and was director of 
the Salem Home for Aged Women, past 
president of the Salem Council of Churches, 
the first chairman of the Inter-faith Com- 
mittee, vice-chairman of the council on 
aging and chaplain to the Salem Fire De- 
partment. 

He leaves his wife, the former Alice R. 
Jack, whom he married in 1952. A son, 
Evan Thomas, died in infancy. 
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BRAILEY—Harold E. Brailey Jr., died Oct. 
23, 1968, in North Plainfield, N. J. He was 
born Nov. 30, 1918, in Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Mr. Brailey did graduate work in physical 
chemistry at Columbia University, earning 
his masters degree in 1943 and Ph.D. in 
1945. 

Until 1954 he did research in physical 
chemistry of pigments and colors for the 
American Cyanamid Co., in Bound Brook, 
N. J. Then he joined the Johns-Mansville 
Products Corp. in Finderne, N. J., as a 
research physicist in molecular physics. 

Mr. Brailey leaves his wife, the former 
Gertrude Leeds. whom he married in 1946, 
a daughter, Virginia Allen, and a son, 
Thomas Arnold, all of North Plainfield. 


Deaths Reported 


MESSIMER—Mrs. Robert L. Messimer 
(Marion L. Wright), ’88-91, June 11, 1962. 

MELLEN—Harvey L. Mellen, ’90-92, May 
23, 1968, Royal Oak, Mich. 

SHUTTLEWORTH—Mrs. H. W. Shuttle- 
worth (Gertrude E. Marshall), ’95-96. 

CHAMBERLIN—Mrs. William B. Cham- 
berlin (Grace A. Huntoon), ’94-96, Feb. 25, 
1968, Cleveland. 

STEFFEN—Mrs. C. Harry Steffen (Kate 
R. Hagerman), ’00-02. 

DEXTER—F. Theodore Dexter (Fred 
Dexter England), ’04-05, Nov. 13, 1968, Los 
Gatos, Calif. 

FITCH—Miss Charlotte S. Fitch, ‘05k. 

CAMPBELL—Mrs. J. G. Campbell 
tella P. Holmes), ’02-07, Sept. 15, 1968. 

WEATHERWAX—Mrs. James L. Weather- 
wax (Mary L. James), ’05-08, July 1968. 

CADY—Fenimore Cady, ’07-09, Dec. 20, 


(Es- 


1967. 

DODGE—Mrs. Hiram A. Dodge (Emma 
J. Seipt), ’09. 

BRUMBAUGH—Mrs. Emmet S. Brum- 


baugh (Maud Gray), ’07-10, Sept. 28, 1968. 

FALKNOR—Walter C. Falknor, ‘’11-14, 
Nov. 5, 1968. 

HILSON—Miss Jane A. Hilson, '15, Aug. 
16, 1966. 

COLMERY—Montgomery S. Colmery, ’14- 
16, Aug. 25, 1968. 

HAWORTH—Miss Anna M. Haworth, '21- 
23, Nov. 13, 1967. 

KARR—Mrs. Theodore F. Karr (M. Moy- 
nell Rutherford), ’20-21, Oct. 23, 1968. 

McCONNEL—Mrs. Stewart P. McConnel 


(Katherine O. Bovard), ’22-24, June 8, 
 WILKINSON—Arthur Glen Wilkinson, 
RROWN—Jobn J. Brown Ir., '26, Oct. 21, 
» MERRI.L—Mre. M. F. Merrill (Florence 


C. Lillo), ’30k, Aug. 27, 1968. 
ETHERIDGE—Mrs. James 
Jr. (Jeanne A..MacVicar), 


K. Etheridge 
"32k, July 13, 


1968. 

WHITE—Mrs. Barbara D. White (Bar- 
bara J. Davis), '50-52, Sept. 2, 1967, New 
p gCoy ig Eh Be ge 
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The choir showed the most refined group sound this listener 
has ever heard from collegiate or professional ensembles."’ 
Howard Klein, The New York Times 


‘One would not hesitate to place it in a class with the leading 
professional ensembles of this continent—or any 
other continent.'' The Ottawa Journal 


‘The foremost group in its category and one that gives more 
pleasure than most professional ensembles."’ 
Raymond Ericson, The New York Times 
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